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HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


BeeNGON SGUATC....... 0.0 .cscccccsecce New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world. C. H. READ, Proprietor. 





100 DECALCOMANIE 
OR 


TRANSFER PICTURES, 


With directions, post-paid, for 
Twenty-five Cts. 
A package of 


100 Beautiful Pictures, 


(assorted) 


ONLY 50 CENTS. 


—o—_ 


A lady says of this package: ‘‘The more I 
see, the moreI want of these pictures.’’ List 
free on application. Liberal terms to agents. 


PHELPS & MATSON, 


Lombard, DuPage County, Illinois. 
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FONT PEN 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 
Handle contains the 
Ink. Ordinary gold or 
steel pens used. Ink 














Just the 
thing for con- 
tinuous writers of 


entirely under the 

Sette control; every class, and has 
Writes 20 hours no equal as a pocket 
and easily pen, always ready for use- 


Prepaid to any address on re. 
ceipt of price, $5. Discomt to 
dealers. H. b. Latourette & Co., 
7 Murray St., New York. 


T. LOUIS TYPE et 
M ee in 


Tw P Plain and Ornamental, 


x Wood and Metal. 


sss PRINTING PRESSES 
PAPERS, "s:. Book, Colored, 


9 Manilla and Flat. 
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THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
D. APPLETON & CO’S 


School and College Text Books. 


INTRODUCE THEM! USE THEM! 








Geographies—CORNELL’S. 
Arithmetics—APPLETON’S. 

Physical Geography—CORNELL. 
Grammars—QUACKENBOS. 
Physiology—HUXLEY & YOUMANS. 
Natural Philosophy—QUACKENBOS. 
Chemistry—YOUMANS. 
Chemistry—ROSCOE’S PRIMER. 
Astronomy—LOCKYER. German—W RAGE. 
Geology—GIEKIE’S PRIMER. German—AHN. 
Physical Geography—GIEKIE’S PRIMER. 
Natural Philosophy —STUART’S PRIMER. 


For prices and terms, address 
©, EK. LANE, 


407 North Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Geology—NICHOLSON. 
Zoology—NICHOLSON. 
Botany—YOUMANS. 
Drawing—KRUSI. 

United States History—QUACKENBOS. 
Latin—HARKNESS. 
Greek—HADLEY. 
Greek—HARKNESS. 





NowW Is YOUR TIME. 
Look at 


Our Premium List, 


And be sure and show it to your friends. 








SEND 15 CTS. FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 
American Journal of Hdaducation; 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offered. 
Subscription Price $1 50 per annum, strictly in advance. 


Address all communications to the Editor and Proprietor at any of the peints of publication given 
OR 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary. 


OR 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Art of Teaching School—the newest and most 
thoroughly practical teachers’ guide yet issued. 


OR 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounted Globe. 


OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo 
size, sheep binding, over 600 engravings. 
OR 18 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary—illustrated 
K with three thousand engravings. 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will show the people who pay, the taxes, not 
only what our teachers and school officers are doing, but the necessity for their work as well; 
hence the teachers and school officers should see to it, t copies are taken and circulated in every 
schvol district in the United States. : ms i 
N. B.—Remittances must be made by postoflice orders or registered letters. We are responsible 
for no losses on money otherwise sent. The full subscription price must be sent for each sub- 
scriber, to obtain these premiums. Premiums are sent at the expense of the party getting up the 
club. Send stamp to prepay postage on two and four subscribers’ premiums, 2, 4 and 12 cents. 
Six, eight and eighteen subscribers’ premiums are sent by express at the expense of those who 
get uptheclubs. Address for specimen copies, or for furt 
and proprietors at 


er information, either of the editors 


Spinglier Htouse, 
Union Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, N. Y. 

TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 
Terms, $3 50per day. 
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A DICTIONARY 
OF 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS! 
And Parallel Expressions, Designed 
as a Practical Guide to Aptness and 
Variety of Phraseology. 


By Richard Soule. 


The main design of this Dictionary is to provide 
a ready means of assistance when one is at a loss 
for a word or an enpression that best suits a par- 
ticular turn of thought or mood of the mind, or 
that may obviate an ungraceful repetition. Even 

ractical and skillful writers are sometimes em- 
arrassed in the endeavor to make a sentence 
more clear, simple, terse, and rythmical, by the 
substitution of one form of diction for another. 
They, as wellas novices 1u composition, will 
find the present work useful in overcoming dif- 
ficulties of this kind. 


As to the method of using the Dictionary: 
Whenever a doubt arises in regard to the fitness 
of any word, anda better word is not readily 
suggested, let the writer turn to this word in its 
alphabetical place. Under it will be found the 
words and phrases, or some clew to the words 
and phrases, which, in any connection, has the 
same meaning as itself, or a meaning very near- 
ly the same. That one of them which comes 
nearest to expressing the exact shade of thought 
in the writer’s mind, will be likely to arrest the 
attention and determine the choice. 


Soule’s Synonyms is superior to all the similar 
works, not only as being later and more truly 
representative of the present state of the lan- 
guage, but especially by reason of the arrange- 
ment of its contents, ‘which is singularly simple 
snd convenient. ‘These testimoniuls suiliciently 
attest its value: 


‘*T have examined the work with entire satis- 
faction and great plersure. 1 think that it is the 
best book of the kind extant, and 1 know not 
ows is to be made better.’’—A. P. Peabody, 
LL. 


**T have been using, ever since it first appear- 
ed, Roget’s ‘Yhesaurus.’ I find that your book 
contains its space, and will almost completely 
take its place.’’—George B. Emerson. 


*«T shall keep it on my desk for reference, as 
now the best work of the kind.’’—B. G. Nor- 
throp, Secretary of the Board of Education, Conn. 


**A handy volume for every writer’s table. It 
differs from Roget’s ‘Thesaurus’ in that all the 
words are set down in alphabetical oraer * * * 
Heretotore Roget’s ;work has been the most con- 
venient handbook, but the necessary trouble of 
consulting its index before a word could be 
found, is a constant annoyance whieh the pos- 
sessor of Soule’s will escape. For ready refer- 
ence this book will speedily supplant all the rest. 
—Boston Advertiser. 

**]t shows careful study and sound scholar- 
ship, and may be commended as a valuable aid 
to accurate composition.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

**Vastly superior to anything of the kind here- 
tofore published.’’—S. A, Ellis, Sup’t of Schools, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 

*‘*A decided improvement upon the produc- 
tions of George Crabbe, Roget, and others in 
the same department. Authors wanting the 
word which will exactly convey a particular idea 
will find it here withcut difficulty or delay.’’— 
The Philadelphia Press. 

1Vol. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. $2 00; 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt ef price. 
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3-The attention of Boards of Education, Su- 
perintendents and Teachers is invited to the fol- 
lowing 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J.-H. BUTLER&CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The New American Etymology. 
The Etymological Reader. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
The Scbolar’s Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 
Bingham’s Latin and English Series. 
Smith’s English Grammar. 
Oxford’s Juuior Speaker. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 


Special Rates For Introduction. 


ADDRESS : 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
< aco for Illustrated Catalogue.se% 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


With reference to the 


American Educational Series 


Of School and College Text Books, composed in 
part of 


The New Graded Readers, (The Five 
Book Series.) 


Swinton’s Word-book Seriés. 


Robinson’s Arithmetics and Higher 
Mathematics. 


Kerl’s Grammars and Composition 
and Rhetoric. 


Spencerian Penmanship and Drawing 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


Tounsend’s Civil Government and 
Commercial Law. 


Gray’s Botanies, &c., &c., 
Should be addressed to 
0. M, BAKER, General Agent, 
OR 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Assistant Agent, 
4 7 North Fourth st., 


7-Il ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Best and Cheapest 

Dee 
ECLECTIC 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Csw’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution 


Standard 


2 @ 


Songs and Hymns. 





New and Popular Music. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE GLEE BOOK. 


Expressly prepared for TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES and COMMON SCHOOLS. 







Merry greeting, merry greeting, merry greeting to 


With an APPENDIX, containing DEFINITIONS, EXERCISES, ETC. 
PRICE :—Single copy, 35 cts; one dozen copies, $3.60; ome hundred copies, $25.00. 
Institutes, Teachers, Dealers, and others supplied by 
HALL & LYTE, Lancaster, Pa.; JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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HARPER & BRO’S. 


AGENCY 





Text Books.“@38 


ee 
WILSON, HINKLE & Co. 


New York. 


Special Price List. 


Cincinnati ~ : 





there 1s no exchange of books. 

3. Exchange price [one-half retail] for first in- 
troduction when 
were in actual use, are given in exchange. 

Retail Intre- Ex- 


WARREN’S —— Price. duct’n change 


21 
COWPERTHW AIT & CO. 





BECKTOLD & CO., 


BOOK BINDERS 
215 Pine st., St. Louis. 


— » —— 


3-$-Magazines and Music Books bound in every 
style at the lowest rates.< 





ble, the most ray of all Face Pow- | 


rs. Samples free 


Bitte, the most WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- | 
e at drug a By mail 3 
cents. Boxes 25 cents. ALMER 
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pes Send for Catalogue of these and other} 


1. Retail Price—from which discounts are made. | 
2. Introduction price [two-thirds retail] for sup- | 
plies for first introduction into schools where | 


ooks of similar grade, that | 


a 


New Primary Geogra hie | = $0 50 Su 38 
New Common Schvol di : 1 25 94 
New Physical Setool do. 1 88 1 25 94 
A New Brief Course in Ge- 

WINN, sircuconesethkas «es 150 100 7 

GREENE’S GRAMMARS. 

New Introduction to —e- 

lish Grammar. ere 56 37 28 
New English Grammar..... 1 06 70 53 | 
New Analysis of the Eng- 

lish Language ssalenehe sieht 1 20 80 60 

WKAGAR’S MATHEMATICS. 
Hagar’s Primary Lessons in 

aren 30 20 15 | 
Hagar’s Elementary Arith. 50 34 25 | 
Hagar’s Com. Sch’l. Arith. 1 00 67 50 | 
Hagar’s Element’y Algebra 1 25 84 63 
Hagar’s as Geometry 1 25 84 63 

FOR TEACHERS. 

Dictation Problems and Re- 

views in Arithmetic...... 50 
Key to Hagar’s Com, School 

PO Sea 1 00 
Key to Hagar’s Elementary 

Re aos 1 
MONROE’S READERS AND SPELLERS. 
Monroe’s First Steps in 

Spellin Pe aren 17 13 
Monroe’s Advanced Spell- 

Fr ee 35 23 18 
Monroe’s First Reader..... 30 20 15 
Monroe’s Second Reader... 50 34 25 
Monroe’s Third Reader..... 70 47 35 | 
Monroe’s Fourtn Reader... Bt 56 42 
Monroe’s Fifth Reader..... 1 25 84 63 
Monroe’s Sixth Reader..... 150 100 75 | 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berard’s School History of 

the United States.......... 120 80 
Apgur’s New Geographical 

rawing Book............ 75 50 

Map Drawing Cards,perset 26 17 
ue » eeaeeanee Question a m 
Meures* 8 Manual of Physi- 

cal and Vocal Training... 1 00 67 
Royse’s Manual of Ameri- 

can Literature............ 175 117 
Cowdry’s Elementary Mor- 

al Lessons he EE Ge ciaeiere 94 63 


16 | books in one. 


| der. 


jt 


For the introduction of the Educational Publi- 
cations of Harper & Brothers, for the States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. Office at the 
Bookstore of 


JAS. A. CRESHAM, 


92 Camp st., New Orleans. 











Harper & Brothers publish 

Harpers’ United States Readers. 
Willson’s Readers and Spellers. 
Willson’s Industrial Drawing Books. 
Willson’s Drawing Guide. 

| Lamson’s Writing Books. 

| Willson’s Object Teaching Charts. 
Willson’s New Elementary Reading Charts. 
March’s Parser and Analyser. 


All of the above books have been adopied by 
| the State Board of Education for exclusive use 
| in all the public schools in Louisiana. 

Supplies for introduction furnished at very 
| liberal discounts. Correspondence with teach- 
| ers and school officers solicited. Catalogues and 
| circulars sent free on application. Address all 
orders to W. B. ROGERS, 

Lock box 134, New Orleans, La. 


SEND FOR 


POSTAL CARD 


COSTING ONE CENT, 
—. ; 


EXadiley Brothers 
136 State st., Chicago, 
| For circulars concerning— 
Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 
| Price 60 cts. An exceedin nely popular book, 
| doing much good; already adopted by more than 
1,000 schools. 

Lee & HMadley’s English Grammar. 
An advanced Course of Lessons in Language, 
| for Grammar Schools. Cloth, 300 pp. Price 

| $1 00. This book represents the improved and 
| advanced methods of teaching. 
Estell’s Programme Clocks: 

| Three styles, $14 00, $18 00, $25 00. Splendid 
| Time- -keepers and perfect Monitors. The ‘“‘Ex- 
| celsior,’’ price $25 00, is from a new patent, and 
| very elegant. Send for circulars. 
| Cook’s Combined School Register, 
| By O. S. Cook, $1 25 and $200. This is a very 
unique affair, and ser serves the purpose of several 
ample pages = o| on appli- 
Habe HERS, 








LEY B 


| cation. 
Booksellers, 136 State oat, Chicago. 
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CHARLES MORITZ, 


» BOOK BINDER, 


AND 


|Blank Book Manufacturer 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


 aasind ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





| 
| 
| 
| Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
| 
| 


| Pras, TAN AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all eer os distressi skin 
diseases, are cured by PALMER’S ssing okin 


i $1 perbottle. Trial size25 cents. Samples 
by mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 19 P 
street, New York. 8-11 





GLANOB 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 


THE BEST SHORTHAND. 


Entered, according to act of Congress, fn the year 1861, 
awpaew J. Granam, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Com 
i she United States for the Southern District of New York, 


. CONSONANT SIGNS \ \Q | 
AND TIEIR NAMES, Pee Bee Tee Dee 


fh bse ay Oe 
“nay Jay Kay Gay Ef Vee Ith Dhee Es Zee Iss 

ee fy or Se eae ON 
ish Zhay Lay Ar Ray Em En Yng Way Wéh 

f[ wan ‘ 
Zab Yay Yéh Yih Hay Héh. 

2. Vowels (6,1, 4, 8, au, 5, ete.), Diphthongs (f, of 
ru. fi, ete.), and sometimes W or Y followed by « 
rowel (wé, wi, yd, yi, wi, etc.), are represented by 
Dots, Dashes, "Angles, and Semicircles opposite the 
reginning, middle, or end “ a aormaasnngs stroke ; “| 
eat, it, eight, Et, ab, edd, aon, hawk, doll, toe, (A 

x v . v « 

Vee 1 A hot 
coo, pull, eye, hide, fota, ofl, out, cue, rude, sweet 
3 | € > 


7 any y¥ 4.5 ¥] 
oa wheat, eric: seal white, Yale, yell, youth, yon, unite, 
sal, steal, pass, passes, past, pastor, pe re, wet, weighed, 

‘ ‘ * 
re oe 2S ae oP 
week, woke, Yale, yawn, wore, wheel, wine, we may. 


8. Signs to express Gioups of Consonants are form. 
od by a few geners! principles of modifying the 


primary consonant signs ; thus: 9 plea, f sadile, 
i, Din. eet Gi ee 7 4 
avil, pray, spray, sinner, ftmecribe, unscrew, puff, strives, 
> i a aie ee 


pum, pens, punster, lines, passions, operatives, fashions, 





on a AO 
fecision, condensation, mb or mp, tuapese, ambition, anchored, 
s 
4 "li 

we ‘ae i ee XC = 
bunger, letter, older, mother, modern, paid, get, 

o ° Co ey % XS Ss Ae) fe 
plate, prayed, wield, went, drifts, pained, patient, ancient, latq 

~ ~ coy 
a f 
tout. ne ght, midst, studenta. state? 





Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

The completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, ena- 
bles this popular line to offer still better 
facilities for the business between the 
Northeast and the great Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between 
Hannibal and points in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines. 
Also, two daily trains between St. Louis 
and points in Southern Kansas. 

For the Texas trade, new and better fa- 
cilities are offered. The rates have been 
greatly reduced, and arrangements have 
been made whereby through Pullman Pal- 
ace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, 
Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to Gal- 
veston, without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and 
the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, or Texas, 
should address Thomas Dorwin, general 
passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., fora cor- 
oe map, with time tables, rates of fare, 





$52 ° 2086.8 at iptheme Terms free, Adress 
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The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. 





Please write your name and post- 


office address very plain (euclosing | 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY A. J. WALKER. 


NE of the wise men of the day 

has said that “Public Schools 
will never perfect their mission until 
the fact is known and acted upon that 
¢| eeanation, to be of any worth, must 
7) be a ladder, with one end in the ditch 
‘and the other in the university.” 
This is true; and the breadth and the 
Poventaa of the truth will “have free 
{course and be justified”’ when the in- 
struction is such that the masses shall 
| be justified ” when the instruction is 
9 | such that the masses shall be lifted by 
9 | them into the high and pure fields of 
moral, intellectual and esthetic cul- 
ture. Todo this, something must be 
io found that is moral, but at the same 
|time intellectual— moral and iutel- 
lectual—and at the same time esthet- 
ic; not that form of the beautiful 
which, being so merely per se, has no 
broadening and strengthening power, 
but one that shall combine all these; 
something that shall be a bond and 
cement, bringing nearer and closer 
together the children of high and low 
degree, begetting that feeling of broth 
erhood which is as essential to the 
true life of society and civilization as 
it is to the Church of God. This 








stamps to pay return postage,) and| agent, when found, shall prove the 
you will be astonished at the prompt- | hand-maiden and the queen of public 
ness with which you will receive re- | instruction ; and I am confident that 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. | we have itin Music. I want todraw 





Be sure to enclose stamps. 





WE stop sending all papers when | 
the time for which they have been | 
paid for expires. 











Wit our frieuds who desire to get 
notices of meetings, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, advertisements and other mat- | 
ter into the JoURNAL, please remem- 
ber that we must have itin hand by 
the 15th of the month previous to 
publication ? 








Ir is said that one-sixth of Amer- 
ica’s population of about 30,000,000, 
cannot read or write; 5,000,000 out of 
a total school population of almost 
18,000,000 receive instruction. 


There is danger in this mass of ig- 





horance fearfel to contemplate. 


| your attention to the importance of 
introducing it into our schools; not to 
be taught as a fine art, nor as a pro- 
‘found science, any more than we 
‘should propose to teach an abcedarian 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, 
| Logic and the Higher Mathematics, 
| because these sciences are dependent 
upon the alphabet for their expression. 
In the simplest songs of the most pri- 
mary musical culture, are influences 
to nerve to high resolves, to comfort 
the sorrowing, to elevate the religious 
heart, to stir up latent energies, and 
brighten the dullest intellect; hencea 
powerful auxiliary in the education of 
our youth. Do you not know that 
those teachers who preface the day’s 
work by singing “Shall we gath- 
er at the river?” &c., are better 
than those who do not? I think I 
hear some asking for methods of in- 





struction. In America we so fre- 
quently hear this exclamatory obser- 
vation: “What a wonderful people 
those Germans are! How gifted! 
Every one is abletosing!”’ Yes, they 
are gifted. God has given them a 
larynx, just as he has given one to you 
to me, to every other human being. 
In Germany, where the Greek idea of 
culture prevails, gymnasiums stand 
side by side with the university. 
Mind and muscle are assiduously cul- 
tivated, and the musical gymnasium 
is the third in the trinity of culture, 
developing the full expression of 
body, mind and spirit. When Ger- 
man children are placed at school, 
their feet touch the first round of the 
ladder, and culture begins with a, b, 
c, for the brain, bar and dumb-bells 
for the muscles; do, re, mi, for the 
voice. This system of early musical 
education has been carried to the 
highest perfection in Prussia. Gen- 
erally speaking, and I speak from ex- 
perience, our young people are never 
taught to sing until near maturity ; 
and if a smell unmusical voice is 
found, we hear the regret that “ Prov- 
idence has not conferred a voice upon 
the young creature.” Can the child 
talk? Then he could have sung had 
you only exercised the muscles of the 
larynx while they were young and 
flexible. As soon as the child can 
learn to say a, b, c, he can be made to 
learn the difference in the sounds of 
do, re, mi. A few days’ practice will 
enable a whole class to learn from the 
blackboard that shall charm the child 
into a recognition of the delights into 
which he is slowly working his way. 
Thus shall the whole gamut be learned, 
and when the pupil is ready for the 
Third Reader he will be singing at 
sight, .songs from the blackboard. 
Now, music taught as we propose it, 
every ordinary teacher becomes the 
music teacher. The lessons in a, b,c, 
shall be varied with the do, re, mi, in 
the third grade. The second grade, 
with more years and greater capabili- 
ties, shall pass from this primary 
point to a little more difficult instruc- 
tion; and the first grade will take it 
up as one of the highest of the high 
arts. Some say not one teacher in ten 
has a musical education, and hence 
cannot teach. I reply there is not one 


in ten hundred who cannot master the 
theory in a short time, and make him- 
self a capable instructor. We teach- 
ers are like Voltaire’s trees—we 
have nothing else to do but grow.”’ I 
know a lady who taught a class of 
eighteen young men the Greek lan- 
guage, and she assured me that she 
was never more than three lessons 
ahead of them allthetime. And you 
all remember the Edinburg Professor, 
who said to a class in the University 
one morning, after his lecture upon 
Moral Science was brought to a close: 
“Gentlemen, as many of you as wish 
to learn the French language come 
forward and give me your names. I 
will commence giving you instruction 
to-morrow, as on that day I begin to 
learn it myself.” What an auxiliary 
this music is to the teacher! Bright- 
ening up the scholars, inspiring a 
cheerfulness that becomes a great im- 
petus to labor, softening and soothing 
nervous irritation, that is often so 
difficult to contend against, engen- 
dered by the crowded school, impa- 
tient under restraint and monotony 
of position and occupation. Then to 
think of each child going home at 
night, like the honey-laden bee taking 
a gay little song to charm the work- 
wearied father’s heart; a lullaby 
which sang over the baby’s cradle 
shall soothe the mother’s spirit while 
it closes the baby’s eyes; holy hymns 
which shall make the very roof-tree a 
better shelter for the hearts beneath 
it. Thus the influence of the Public 
School shall go out blessing and blest. 
And we shall gather sheaves of joy to 
hold close to humble, thankful hearts, 
that we are being permitted to help 
make the world happier and better, 
as well as wiser, and that we too, in 
the silent, unseen influences, are 
serving our country and our God, and 
and at the saime time learning the 
useful lesson of how to labor and to 
wait. 


— President Porter, of Yale Col- 
lege, rightly considers that the only 
way to raise the standard of our col- 
legiate education is to reform the 
preparatory schools. The latter are 
the foundation of the former, and 
unless the foundation be well laid the 
{superstructure will inevitably lack 
solidity. 
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HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC. 


BY 8. A. FELTER. 
‘Primary Grade—Step VI.— Sub- 
traction. 

BJECTS: I. To teach success- 

ively the substraction of numbers 

less than ten, from numbers not ex- 

ceeding eighteen, represented by ob- 
jects. 

II. to teach the subtraction of the 
same numbers by the use of concrete 
questions and problems. 

IL. To fix the difference thus taught 
so that they can be given instantly. 

IV. To review addition as taught 
in the preceding section. 

PLAN: 1. Illustrate each successive 
subtraction by objects. 

2. Illustrate the addition of the 
same numbers in the same way. 

8. Review all subtractions and com- 
binations by oral concrete questions 
or problems. 

4, Review the same by copying from 
text books and completing the same, 
and by composing abstract table to be 
read as a class exercise until the sums 
and differences can be given instantly. 

Lesson 1. To teach the difference of 
one and one, and one and two. 

Illustration 1. By use of object. 

Nore.—-Each pupil ought to provide 
himself with a bundle of ten sticks 
two inches long, and of the size of a 
lead pencil. 

Each child may place one stick on 
his desk. Now take one stick from 
the desk; how many remain? 
“None.” If one stick is on the desk, 
and it is taken away, how many will 
remain? ‘“ None.” Write on your 
slates the following, thus: 

1 stick —1 stick = 0 sticks. 
1 stick — 1 stick = 0 sticks. 
1 stick —1 stick = 0 sticks. 

Each member of the class may read 
the above. 

Now place two sticks on the desk; 
now take one of them away; how 
many remain? ‘“QOne.” Now take 
another away; how many now re- 
main? “None.” Place one stick on 
the desk ; now place another with it ; 
how many sticks on the desk? 
“Two.” Now take one away; how 
many are left? “One.” One stick 
from two sticks leaves how many ? 
Write the following on your slates, 
thus: 

2 sticks — 1 stick = 1 stick. 
2 sticks —1 stick = 1 stick. 
2 sticks —1 stick = 1 stick. 

If I have a stick in one hand and I 
put another with it, how many have 
I then? “Two sticks.” One stick 
and one stick are how many? If I 
have no sticks in my tand and I put 
oue in it, how many will then be in 
my hand? One stick and no sticks 
are how many? (The lesson should 
be continued with other objects, as 
grains of corn, pebbles, pins, etc.) 

Illust. 2. By concrete questions and 
problems. 

One cap and one cap make how 
many caps? One of two caps taken 
away leaves how many? One marble 
from one marble leayes how many ? 
One knife from two knives leaves 


how many? A boy caught a nice 
fish, a large boy took it away from 
him; how many had heleft? A good 
boy seeing him cry, gave him one; 
how many had he then? He then 
had good luck and caught another ; 
how many had he then? He gave 
one of the number he then had to a 
poor sick woman ; how many did he 
have left to carry home ? 

Illust. 3. By abstract questions. 
One from one leaves how many? One 
from two how many? One and two 
how many? One and one are how 
many? One from one leaves how 
many ? etc. 

The class may print the following 
lesson three times when at seats to be 
read at the next recitation : 

1 stick — 1 stick = 0 stick. 
1 stick and 1 stick = 2 sticks. 
2 sticks —1 stick = 1 stick. 
0 sticks and 1 stick = 1 stick. 

Review. Also copy and complete 
a exercise from Lesson XIX. (Felton’s 
First Lessons), to be read as a class 
exercise. 

ReMARKS. The teacher must bear 
in mind that there are three distinct 
things to be considered in the business 
of teaching. 

1. Instruction, in which the teacher 
should aim to develop in the mind 
vivid mental pictures of the subjects 
presented. This can be best done by 
objects and familiar conversations. 

2. Preparation for recitation, in 
which the children should be required 
to act unaided, care being taken to 
give only what can be done approxi- 
mately well. 

3. Recitation, in which the teacher 
should ect as a critic, and never by 
his aid make a poor preparation ap- 
pear a good recitation. 

Topeka, Nov., 1874. 





WHAT THE FACTS PROVE. 
N an elaborate document presented 
to the New York Legislature at its 
last session ty Dexter A. Hawkins, 
Esq., it was shown from an analysis 
of the last census, first, that on an 
average in this country illiterate per- 


paupers that they would if given 
such an education as our free schools 
offer gratis; secondly, that in the 
State of New York there are one 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
(189,000) adults who cannot read and 
write, of whom seventy-three thou- 
sand (73,000) are males, and hence are 
or may be voters; thirdly, that New 
York expends $12,000,000 a year 
upon free schools, thus providing a 
good elementary education for every 
one of the million anda half of school 
children in the State free of cost; 
Fourthly that one-thard of the chil- 
dren of the school age are on the aver- 
age each year kept out of school alto- 
gether. 

Those who feared that the masses 
would not sanction compulsory edu- 
cation, may be relieved to learn that 
the Labor Unions generally favor this 
law. I can learn of no exception. 
Mixing much with the laboring class- 
es, [ have the best means of knowing 





their sentiments. On no other point 


sons furnish ten times the number of 


are they more united— whether na- 
tives, Irish, Germans or Swedes — 
than in their appreciation of public 
schools. 

The most active leader in the Labor 
League of England informed me that 
their Unions heartily approve com- 
pulsory education. Joseph Arch also 
is an earnest advocate of universal 
and compulsory education. Denied 
early school advantages, his own bit- 
ter experience has taught him to con- 
demu the virtual exclusion of children 
from school by their constant em- 
ployment in factories or on farms. 
** Child labor means pauperism, crime, 
ignorance, immorality, and every 
evil,’”’ is his motto. 

The latest reports from England 
show that the school attendance has 
increased most in those towus which 
adopted the compulsory system. This 
plan is no longer an experiment in 
England. The absence of opposition 
from the lower classes, and the good 
effects already accomplished, com- 
mend this measure to general favor. 





A MATRIMONIAL LECTURE. 

FTER having been married some 

weeks, it came into the head of 
a young husband in this city, one 
Sunday, when he had but little to oc- 
cupy his mind, to suggest to his wife 
that they should plainly and honestly 
state the faults that each had discov- 
ered in the other since they had been 
man and wife. After some hesitation 
the wife agreed to the proposition, but 
stipulated that the reheasal should be 
made in all sincerity and with an hon- 
est view to the bettering of each other, 
as otherwise it would be of no use to 
speak of the faults to which marriage 
had opened their eyes. The husband 
was of the same mind, and his wife 
asked him to begin with her faults. 
He was somewhat reluctant, but his 
wife insisted that he was the first to 
propose the matter, and as he was at 
the head of the house it was his place 
to take the lead. Thus urged, he be- 
gan the recital. He said: 

‘My dear, one of the first faults I 
observed in you after we began keep- 
ing house was that you a good deal 
neglected the tinware. You didn’t 
keep it scoured as bright as it should 
be. My mother always took great 
pride in her tinware and kept it as 
bright as a dollar.” 

“Tam glad that you have mentioned 
it, dear,” said the wife; ‘hereafter 
you shall see no speck on cup or pan. 
Pray proceed.” 

“‘T have often observed,” said the 
husband, “that you often use your 
dish-rags a long time without washing 
them, end then finally throw them 
away. Now, when at home I remem- 
ber that my mother always used to 
wash out her dish-rags when she was 
done using them, and then hang them 
up where they would dry, ready for 
the next time she would need them.” 

Blushing as before, the young wife 
promised to amend this fault. 

The husband continued with a most 
formidable list of similar faults, many 
more than we have space to enumerate 





when he declared that he could think 


of nothing more that was worthy of 
mention. 

“Now,” said he, “my dear, you be- 
gin and tell me all the faults you have 
observed in me since we have been 
married.” 

The young housewife sat in silence; 
her face flushed to the temples, and a 
great lump came in her throat, which 
she seemed to be striving hard to 
swallow. 

“Proceed, my dear; tell me all the 
faults you have observed in me, spar- 
ing none!”’ : 

Arising suddenly from her seat, the 
little wife burst into tears, and throw- 
ing both arms about her husband’s 
neck, cried: 

“My dear husband, you have not a 
fault in the world. If you have even 
one, my eyes have been so blinded by 
my love for you that as long as we 
have been married I have never once 
observed it. In my eyes you are per- 
fect, and all that you do seems to me 
to be done in the best manner and 
just what should be done.”’ 


“But, my dear,” said the husband, 
his face reddening and his voice grow- 
ing husky with emotion, “just think; 
[ have gone and found all manner of 
fault with you. Now do tell me some 
of my frults; I know I have many — 
ten times as many as you ever had or 
ever will have. Let me hear them.” 

“Indeed, husband, it is as I tell you; 
you have not a single fault that I can 
see. Whatever you do seems right in 
my eyes; and now that I know what 
a good-for-nothing little wretch I am, 
I shall at once begin the work of re- 
form and try to make myself more 
worthy of you.” 

“Nonsense, my dear, you know 
sometimes I go away and leave you 
withoutany wood cut; Istay up-town 
when I ought to be at home; I spend 
my money for drinks and cigars when 
I ought to bring it home to you; I—” 

“No, you don’t” cried his wife; 
“you do nothing of the kind. I like 
to see you enjoy yourself; I should be 
unhappy were you to do otherwise 
than just exactly as you do!”’ 

“God bless you, little wife!” cried 
the now thoroughly subjugated hus- 
band; “from this moment you have 
not a fault in the world! Indeed you 
never had a fault ; Iwas but joking— 
don’t remember a word I said!” and 
he kissed away the tears that still 
trembled in the little woman’s eyes. 

Never again did the husband scrt- 
tinize the tinware nor examine the 
dish-rag — never so much as mention 
one of the faults he had enumerated: 
but soon after the neighbor wome. 
were wont to say: 

“Tt is wonderful how neat Mrs.— 
keeps everything about her house. 
Her tinware is always as bright as 4 
new dollar; and I do believe she not 
only washes but even irons her dish- 
rags!” And the neighbor men were 
heard to say: “ What a steady fellow 
M has got to be of late; he don't 
spend a dime where he used to spend 
dollars, and can never be kept from 
home half an hour when he is not at 
work. He seems almost to worship 








that wife of his.” 
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WHO WILL DO IT? 





Editors Ameriean Journal of Education: 

S a suuscriber interested in the 

general principles of science and 
education, I would like very much to 
read from your columns, by the hand 
of some one or more of your many 
able contributors, a complete exposi- 
tion of the reasons for the want of 
uniformity in the periods that mark 
the relative daily position of the earth 
and the sun. Such an exposition 
would be, I think, intensely interest- 
ing to all your readers. How often 
the question is asked, ‘“‘ Why is the 
sun sometimes ‘slow’ and sometimes 
‘fast 2??? and how few there are who 
can give a satisfactory answer. 

Respectfully, 


C. T. PARSONS. 
CHILLICOTHE, Mo., Oct., 1874. 


2 


VENTILATE your school rooms, 
churches, lecture rooms and all the 
rooms in the house thoroughly. Do 
you suppose that God gave us an 
atmosphere forty miles high that we 
should cheat our lungs at every 
breath? By innumerable currents in 
every direction, by winds blown over 
seas, he evermore keeps it pure and 
fresh that his children may rejoice in 
its life-giving power, while we on our 
part use every exertion to keep it 
from our dwellings, from our lungs, 
and from our blood. Let us every- 
where have pure air and an abundance 
of it to breathe. 








V scHooL MANAGEMENT. 


—_——— 


BY J. BALDWIN. 
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VilI—Class Management. 


HE art of teaching is founded on 

great principles. These can be mas- 
tered and applied. Artistic teachers 
must ultimately take the places of 
mere routine plodders. True artists, 
with hearts in the work, must dis- 
place time-serving hirelings. Man is 
the noblest work of God. His de- 
velopment and elevation requires the 
best talent and the highest skill. 

Efficient class management is the 
climax of the teaching art. Thous- 
ands of teachers understand their 
subjects, talk well, and secure good 
order, but have no conception of the 
art necessary to develop an immortal 
mind. The ability toso manage his 
classes as to wake and direct the best 
efforts of his pupils, is the highest 
test of the teacher. 

Teachers, do you realize the infi- 
nite grandeur of your profession? 
Are you struggling up to the position 
ofa true artist? Have you conse- 
crated all your life to the God-like 
work of lifting our race up to the 
higher life?» Then, I am confident 
you will incorporate into every nerve 
and fibre of your work the following 
PRINCIPLES OF CLASS MANAGEMENT. 


I. Complete Attention Must Be 
Secured. The close attention of each 
pupil during the entire recitation is 
demanded. A failure here is fatal. 
You may work miracles, but if you 
cannot win and hold the attention of 





your pupils, you cannot teach. How 
best to train pupils to the habit of at- 
tention, is the constant study of the 
teacher. No rules can be given. Be 
systematic; earnest; create and sus- 
tain an intense interest; adapt the 
matter and your methods to the ca- 
pacity of your pupils. If you have 
“the teach’? in you, you will secure 
attention. 

II. Each Member of the Class 
Should be Reached During the Reci- 
tation. This cannot be done in very 
large classes. I like best medium 
sized classes. Very small classes lack 
interest. All desirable results may 
be secured with classes numbering 
from ten to forty. The mind of the 
teacher must needs brood over the 
mind of each pupil, “penetrating its 
inmost fibres with light and love, 
and lifting it up day by day to a 
higher, purer sphere of existence.” 

ITf. Do nothing for a Pupil which 
you can manage to have him do for 
himself. Every power of body and 
mind is developed by voluntary and 
glad effort. Assistance is only bene- 
ficial when it stimulates to greater 
effort. To train a pupil to think and 
work for himself is the very essence 
of all true teaching. 

IV. Train the Pupil to Use His 
Own Language. Book answers may 
safely be rejected. The subject is to 
be studied, not the book. Books and 
teachers are merely aids. One great 
object of the recitation is to cultivate 
expression. To this end, independent 
reciting is an admirable means. A 
wonderful reform has been effected 
in this direction; still, rote reciting 
is far too common, and it is not con- 
fined to China. 

V. Assistance Should be Rendered 
Only During Recitation. The teach- 
er should firmly adhere to this prin- 
ciple. Such explanations should be 
made when the lesson is assigned as 
may be necessary to enable the pupil 
to prepare it. Few practices are 
worse than that of constantly aiding 
pupils. In class you can instruct all. 
The interest created should stimulate 
the pupil to make the best possible 
preparation. 

Vi. The Pupil Must do the Recit- 
ing. Too often the teacher does a 
larger part of it. Such a practice 
cannot be too severely deprecated. 
If chronic, the teacher should be dis- 
charged. It utterly unfits him for his 
work. 


VII. Writtenand Oral Exercises 
Should Occupy About Equal Time. 
The recitation was formerly almost 
entirely oral. The tendency now is 
to the other extreme. In general, I 
think the principle as stated is the 
true mean. The written and the oral 
shonld complement cach other. In 
all branches and with pupils of every 
grade, a portion of the answers in 
each recitation should be written. 
The neglect of this principle is a 
marked defect in many ungraded 
schools and colleges. I find it gener- 
ally enforced in our graded schools. 

VIII. Thoroughness is an Essen- 
tial Feature of the Efficient Recita- 
tion. Learning the.book is not thor- 





oughness. Learning infinite details 
is not thoroughness. I mean by thor- 
oughness the mastering of principles 
and their application. The demon of 
thoroughness does untold mischief. 
It leads to burdening the mind of the 
learner with a mass of useless details. 
In its name the child mind is crammed 
with abstractions. This principle 
needs to be carefully considered. A 
pupil who has mastered the princi- 
ples of arithmetie, and who can read- 
ily apply them, is thorough, though 
he may not have worked one-tenth of 
the examples, and may not be able to 
recite a single rule verbatim. 

IX. System, Vigor and Vivacity 
are Leading Features of Good Class 
Management. The statement of this 
principle is sufficient. The failure to 
observe it, gives the deservedly inef- 
ficient and stupid recitation. 

X. The Hearis of Both Teacher 
and Pupil must be inthe Work. The 
interest should culminate in the recita- 
tion. The opportunity to mould im- 
mortal minds should engage the 
warmest affections of the teacher. 
The approving smile, the encouraging 
word, and the earnest criticism are 
inspiration to the learner. The im- 
portance of this principle cannot be 
too strongly stated. 

State NoRMAL, Kirksville, Mo., Oct. 26, 1574. 





IS IT ALL RIGHT? 

HERE is just one way for our 

teachers to manage this matter of 
compensation and secure the money 
due them for teaching regularly and 
promptly, and but one way, and that 
is to have the contract in writing, 
with duplicate copies. One filed with 
the proper officer and onein yourown 
possession. 

It is a fact that in a great number of 
instances the character of many of 
our teachers has been seriously com- 
promised, and that too, from no fault 
of theirs, but because those who em- 
ployed them failed to pay them 
promptly, and so debts contracted for 
board, for books, for clothes and for 
other necessary things, could not be 
paid. The teachers depending upon 
promises or a verbal understanding 
have been put off from time to time and 
finally obliged to take a school war- 
rant worth from sixty to eighty cents 
on a dollar, and sometimes less than 
thiseven. School officers elected often 
find an empty treasury, and they are 
not to be blamed for they frequently 
have nothing to pay with. This is all 
wrong and all unneccessary. Have a 
written contract, properly signed, and 
let its stipulations be strictly complied 
with. 

We ‘give a form so that heieafter 
the teachers and school officers who 
read this Journal will need have no 
excuse for doing this business in a 
slip-shod hap-hazard way. 

Let us have no more excuses that 
“What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s,’”’ and there has been no esti- 
mates made and no taxes levied, no 
mouey collected with which to sus- 
tain the schools. 

Written contracts and proper rec- 
ords will do away with all this, 





TEACHER’S CONTRACT. 

It is hereby agreed, by and between 
School District No. , county of 
State of. and i 

a legally qualified teacher, that said 
teacher is to teach, govern and con- 
duct the public schools of said district 
to the best of h— ability, keep a reg- 
ister of the daily attendance and 
studies of each pupil belonging to the 
school, and such other records as the 
board may require, make the report 
required by law, and endeavor to 
preserve in good condition and order, 
the edifice, grounds, furniture, appa- 
ratus, and such other district property 
as may come under the immediate su- 
pervision of said teacher, for the sum 














of —— dollars per month, com- 
mencing on the —— day of A. 
D.187—. And thesaid school district 


hereby agrees to keep the school house 
in good repair, provide the necessary 
fuel and school register, and for the 
service of said teacher, as prescribed 
above, well and duly performed, to 
pay said teacher the sum of dol- 
lars, on or before the —— day of each 
month, 187—. Provided, That in 
case said teacher shall be legally dis- 
missed from school, or shall have h— 
certificate legally annulled, then said 
teacher shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation from and after such dismis- 
sal or annulment. 

In witness whereof we have here- 
unto subscribed our hands, this 
day of —— 187—. 











Since learning puts men more near- 
ly upon an eqnality than any other 
possession, and is a great source of 
power, it becomes the State to make 
such provision tnat the poorest child 
in the land can secure an education 
in the best institution of the land. So 
long as he is able to do this we have 
areal equality of right and of priv- 
ilege in regard to education. We 
do not consider, then, the common 
school to be the great democratic 
institution of our country; for the 
advantages of the common school can 
be secured in every family without 
any paovision from the State; and 
those who have wealth can _se- 
cure private schools for their children 
that shall have advantages, real or 
fancied which the common school can 
-not afford. Theae will always bea 
privileged classin education in spite 
ofall the common school can do. But 
the reai democratic institutions are 
the colleges—institutions so high that 
the richest man in the land must pat- 
ronize them if he would haye the best, 
and so richly endowed that the boy 
without a dollar in his pocket may 
avail himself of the same advantages 
as the rich man’s son,sitting upon the 
same seat, subject to same laws, en- 
titled to the same privileges, and com- 
peting for the same honors as his 
wealthy neighbor. When the State 


has secured such provision for the 
poorest citizens in the highest insti- 
tutions, it has done its dnty to the 
people and made provision for its own 
permanency, and not till then. 





We want an agent for this be oe at 
every postoffice in the United States. 
Write us for terms. 
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MODEL GRADED SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ABOVE CUT. 





SCHOOL DESKS. 


HE first requisite in a school desk , 


is its right construction anatom- 
ically—then comes in cost, finish, &c. 
These items must be taken into con- 
sideration and be provided for in the 
estimates made for building and 
furnishing the school house. A pro- 
minent writer in the Science of 
Health says: 


, “Onevery prominent cause ot weak 
backs and crooked spines is the un- 
hygenic and unanatomical seats and 
benches of our school houses, church- 
es and halls. It is impossible for any 
person to occupy these seats long, 
without being forced out of shape; 
and when school children are confined 
to them for several hours a day for 








| number 
| furnished. 




















months and years, their backs will 
inevitably be more or less weakened, 
with corresponding deformity of body 
for lite.” 

This evil and danger of a crooked 
spine ought to be and can be averted. 

We present a cut of “The Triumph” 
Seat, with which this and a large 
of other houses have been 


Those who have thoroughly tested 
them, say : 


“They have all stood the strain of 


a packed house without breakage or 
damage. They are really what the 
name indicates, a Triwmph.”’ 

“This TRIUMPH Seat is the best 

seat made in America; its perfect 
adaptation to the human form is, I 
believe, universally admitted, and 
they are admired by all who have 
tried them.” 

Easily put together,easily put down 
and very strong, convenient, hand- 
some, and easy for the sitter. They 
give good satisfaction. Don’t think 



































MODEL GRADED SCHOOL. = 
[Engraved expressly for the American Journal ei 
of Education by Bartlett & Chamberlain, 
Architects, Chicago]. stre 
thr 
DESCRIPTION OF GROUND PLAN. T 
P P—Primary Rooms. inc 
P R—Play Rooms. is ¢ 
I—Intermediate Room. mal 
GS—Grammar School. mal 
P—Preparatory Room. eve 
T—Teachers’ Room. ad 
RR—Recitation Rooms. like 
W W—Wardrobes. in 
E E—Teachers’ Closets. T0O 
F & C—Furnace and Fuel. bla 
F—F urnaces. wa 
V V—Ventilating Shafts. Liq 
H—High School Room. fou 
The design herewith presented is § #!! 
for a Model Graded School at “Engle- f 
wood.” ele; 
Practical schoo] men of large expe- ent 
perience say ‘‘that the architects, d 
Messrs. Bartlett & Chamberlain, have § ™® 
here given one of the most beautiful bui 
school buildings in its architectural 1 
design, and one ot the most conveni- the 
ent, comfortable and (economical thi 
strnctures ever erected in this coun- § 2 
try.” If this should seem extrava- Ma 
gant language, we are sure a careful i 
T 


inspection of its plans and arrange- 
ments will convince any one of the 
truth of what these “ practical school 
men” say. The building is 72 feet 
front and 78 feet deep, the projecting 
tower being 12x24 feet. 








The basement story is 12 feet high. § Un 
















The heating and ventilating appara- § erl 
ratus have been so arranged that‘four § ig 
good rooms can be finished in this in 
story it they are needed. The first § sol 
and second story are both 14 feet high, § of 
divided into primary, intermediate, § las 
grammar, preparatory and _ high § tw 
school rooms, making in all seven § pa 
school rooms, and with the basement § be 
finished, eleven rooms. The high- § pr 
school room will accommodate 80 pu- §f Tl 
pils; all the others 50. The second ( 
story has also two large-sized recita- ff pe 
tion rooms. Each room has a large § an 
wardrobe, 6x28 feet, and the high- Ban 
school one each for boys and giris; J ch 
each school room also has closets for sc 





teachers’ use, and on the principal 
floor is a teachers’ room 12x22, with a 
large clothes press with wash-bow], 
&c. The corridors are 12 feet wide, 
and extend the entire depth of the 
building, giving ample room for the 
formation of the ranks of each room 
at the same time. Wash-bowls are 
placed ineach story in the corridors 
or halls for the use of the pupils. The 
stairs are placed at each end of the 
building, are of ample width, and 
vestibules enclose the outer doors, 
preventing unpleasant drafts of cold 
air in cold weather. All of the out- 
side and vestibule doors are made to 
swing both ways. In the Mansard 
tower is a bell weighing 350 pounds, 
under control of the principal or jan- 
itor. The different rooms, halls, cor- 
ridors and wardrobes are heated by 4 
furnaces. Thorough ventilation has 
been secured by connecting each room 
with a shaft 3 feet square. The flues 






























| you can improve them. 
t 


from the furnaces, of strong galvan- 
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jzed iron pipes are placed in the 
shafts, rarifying the air and causing a 
strong draft, the foul air passing 
throngh registers to these shafts. 

This building cost about $20,000, 
including the heating apparatus, and 
is constructed in the most substantial 
manner ; great care has been taken to 
makeit a “model’’ school building in 
every respect, and it is intended to be 
a decided improvement over the box- 
like looking structures so often seen 
in our larger towns and cities. Esch 
room is also liberally provided with 
black-boards. They are made on the 
wall, of the celebrated Holbrook 
Liquid Slating, three feet wide and on 
four sides of each room, making in 
all over 250 yards of black board. 

A.H. Andrews & Co. furnish the 
elegant seats, of which we present 
cuts and descriptions. 

Messrs. Bartlett & Chamberlain 
make a specialty of designing school 
buildings, court houses and churches. 

The Board of Education to whom 
the péople are so much indebted for 
this elegant structure, is composed of 
Zenas Coleman, Chairman; F. W. 
Mack, Esq., Sec’y; E. W. White, F. 
W. Springer, H. B. Lewis, Alex. 
Graham. 





TENNESSEE. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
HE Memphis Appeal says: “ This 
is just what every State in the 


» Union will have to do in order prop- 


erly to confront the uprising tide of 
ignorance and vice that is fast becom- 
ing our most difficult problem to 
solve, and threatens to be the heaviest 
of the tax-payers’ burdens. At the 
last session of the New Jersey legisla- 
ture, a compulsory education bill was 
passed, and now that the schools have 
been re-opened through that State, its 
provisions are to be rigidly enforced. 
This bill is as follows: 

‘Every parent, guardian or other 
person having control and charge of 
any child between the ages of eight 
and thirteen years shall cause such 
child to attend some public or private 
school at least twelve weeks in each 
year, six weeks at least of which at- 
tendance shall be consecutive. This 
attendance is not required if the 
child’s mental or physical condition is 
impaired. Instead of the attendance 
the child may be instructed at home 
in branches commonly taught in the 
public schools. If the person having 
charge of such a child neglect his duty 
he will forfeit twenty dollars to the 
school district. This penalty may be 
recovered in any court of competent 
jurisdiction in the district. If the 
parent or guardian prove extreme 
poverty, he is relieved from the pen- 
alty.’ 

If the civil rights bill is not passed, 
Tennessee will be compelled to adopt 
just such a law as the above. Educa- 
tion is unquestionably the one great 
means of civilization, increasiug the 
reliability of men and women, and 
fitting them for an iutelligent use of 
all their faculties, in their homes their 
Workshops and their offices, and it 
should be made compulsory.” 


That is sound doctrine. Education 
is the one great means of civilzation 
and progress.—[Ep. Am. Jour. Ep. 

FORT SMITH. 

The New Era says: “That at a 
meeting of the School Board on Octo- 
ber 2d, the following leyy of taxes was 
made for school purposes for the en- 
suing year, for this school district, to 
wit: 

For teachers’ fund seven and a half 
mills. 

For school house fund, two and a 
half mills. 

Public schools alone can educate the 
masses. Without public schools the 
people will remain in ignorance, an 
easy prey to demogogues and bad 
men, and the cost of ignorance and 
vice will be found vastly greater than 
that of enlightenment and virtue, 

The great mass of the children of 
this community receive no instruction 
at all, and thus are forced to grow up 
—a dangerous element in a free coun- 
try. 








Our Teachers’ Bureau. 

Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

1st, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

1st, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 

No. 254—Wanted, a situation in a 
school or private family, by a lady 
teacher of long experience, a good dis- 
ciplinarian aud competent to teach all 
branches usually taught in academies, 
and piano forte music. Address 


J. L., Terry, Miss. 








THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


BY W. PRYOR, M.D. 


PHRENOLOGY, OR THE GALLIAN SYS- 
TEM OF MIND. 


Article III. 

AVING now laid a secure foun- 

dation in the Constitution of 
Nature for the erection of the great 
temple dedicated to the improvement 
and growth of human nature. we pro- 
ceed to consider that other element, 
the external universe, into which man 
is ushered and which is designed as a 
theater for the development of his 
cerebral or mental powers. This we 
shall consider in a three-fold aspect: 
Ist. Our Fellow Beings; 2d. The 
Physicat Universe; 3d. God. And 
here we perceive that the powers of 
the brain, through which the soul acts 
in this life, bears direct reference to 
its three-fold relations. They adapt 
man to the physical universe, through 
his organic and perceptive powers; to 
his fellow beings through his moral 
powers and animal propensities, and 
to his God through benevolence, ven- 
eration and wonder. This is funda- 
mental truth, and is a primary, indis- 
pensable element to be considered in 


e 





beginning the work of education: For 


in adapting one thing to another we 
must know the constitution and rela- 
tions of each before the work of 
adaptation can be scientificaily per- 
formed. In so faras manis concerned 
this knowledge has been almost en- 
tirely wanting ; or so imperfectly un- 
derstood as to be almost nugatory. 
As to the material universe, more has 
been accomplished and still more re- 
mains to be developed. But it is 
gratifying to note the zeal with which 
scientific explorations are being car- 
ried on. They promise a rich harvest 
of truth in the coming ages. Let us 
glance at some of the adaptions of 
man to his position: 

The erect form has been given to 
man we presume, to show the dignity 
and importance of the creature, and 
for the better assertion of his suprem- 
acy over the lower animals, and for 
his mastery over the forces of nature. 
The body is formed of organs that 
grow, and nutritious foou, in the 
shape of prepared animal and.vegeta- 
ble matter is provided in the greatest 
abundance to supply this need. We 
came into the world naked, and the 
vegetable aud animal world furnish 
inexhaustible materials of warmth 
and comfort, capable of being worked 
up into garments of utility and beau- 
ty by the constructive and intellectual 
powers, and then placed upon us by 
the ever vigilant eye of the philopro- 
genitiveness of the mother. 

Man decays and dies, and sex exists 
inspired by the all powerful organ of 
amativeness, to fulfill the divine com- 
mand to replenish and multiply and 
fill the earth with humanity. To 
master the physical universe we haye 
the perceptive powers of form, size, 
weight, color, order, time and tune, 
adapted to similar elements in nature, 
and directed and, perfected by con- 
structiveness, comparison, causality 
and ideality, which take matter in it 
its rude and shapeless condition, and 
mold it into endless forms of utility, 
comfort and beauty, and draw out of 
it whatever by experiment we can 
discover is needed by the infinitely 
varying wants of man. 


To unite man to his fellows we have 
the coronal or moral nature, where 
lie slumbering the God-like capacities 
of benevolence and conscientiousness, 
which adapt him to the need of hap- 
piness and to the conflicts of duty. 
And to the wise and beneficent Ruler 
of all we are drawn by the soul- 
elevating sense of veneration, which 
prompts us to regard Him as our 
Parent, to whom we are bound bv 
the ties of love and practice of an ever 
ready obedience to His varied laws. 
To lift man still farther above the 
brute and guide all his powers to the 
successful accomplishment of their 
related objects we have causality and 
comparison, which take the facts fur- 
nished by his perceptive powers, trace 
the relations established between 
them, and construct laws and princi- 
ples for human guidance, in a world 
where causation reigns supreme. 

Man thus equipped is prepared to 


enter on his home (the world) amply 
prepared te master his destiny, with- 





out the aid of arbitrary powers to 
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guide him in the career of develop- 
ment and progress before him. 


READ THEM. 








The Six Editions of this jonrnal, 
published in as many States, gives our 
advertising patrons more than 200,000 
readers each month ! 

We hope our friends when making 
inquiries in regard to these advertise- 
ments, will remember and say that 
they saw them in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The ad- 
vantages will be mutual. 

There is not a line in the advertis- 
ing columns but what will pay a care- 
ful perusal. Be sure and look them 
over. 





AGRICULTURAL, 





TRANSPLANTING TREES.—In the 
West there is no better time for trans- 
planting Hickory, Butternut, and sim- 
ilar trees than in autumn as soon as 
the frost kills the leaves. If the trees 
are large thin out the branches and 
shorten those that remain to at least 
half their original length. 

A FERNERY.—Can you not get one 
for the school house? Can you not 
get one for the parlor? Get asuitable 
frame to hold the case is the first req- 
isite. Though a common table or 
even a shelf will answer the purpose, 
a stand of rustic work is much more 
elegant. The receptacle for the soil 
may be of wood lined with zinc or of 
tin. It should have in the middle of 
ita hole of good size for drainage, 
over which a saucer should be turned 
to keep it from being stopped up. 
The preparation of the soil is a matter 
of much importance. Nothing is bet- 
ter than leaf-mold or 1otten wood; 
with this should be mixed an equal 
quantity of powdered charcoal and a 
small portion of sand. Inthe bottom 
of the box place a layer two inches 
deep of broken charcoal and potsherds 
to insure drainage; over this the soil 
andin this the plants. Plants that 
flourish in deep woods or in moist 
secluded places grow well in afernery. 
The Twin or Partridge (Mitchella re- 
peteus) with its scarlet beads forms 
an admirable ornament ; The Adder’s © 
Tongue (Erythronium Americanum), 
with its blotched leaves, is a desirable 
plant ; The Prince’s Pine (Chimaphila 
umbellata), the Wintergreen (Glau- 
theria procumbeus), are suitable plants 
for this purpose. Crocuses may an- 
ticipate their spring blooming if im- 
bedded in the mosses, and the Trail- 
ing Arbutus (Zpigerepens), if cut up 
carefully in sods and put into the case 
will bloom a month earlier than if left 
under the snow. Tufts of Eyebright 
(Houstonia cerulia), if mingled with 
the mosses will bloom freely before 
winter is over. One or two species 
of vioiets that form their buds in the 
fall will blossom early, in company 
with the arbutus. The fine velvety 
mosses which grow upon rocks, and all 
the smaller ferns especially the maid- 
en’s hair, are most desirable. When 
all the plants are arranged the whole 
should be thoroughly drenched with 


water and the glass cover placed 
above it. 
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THE CHARGES PROVED. 

N our August number we opened 

our columns to the Rev. John 
Monteith, that he might refute certain 
charges of malfeasance in office, which 
we had heard from various quarters 
in the State. He replied with an in- 
direct threat of a suit for libel. Sub- 
sequently these charges assumed such 
a definite character in the secular 
press that, in our October number, we 
felt constrained to warn the people of 
the State against retaining this man 
in office. For espousing the cause of 
the people as against his individual 
interests, he charges us with malice ; 
and in order to make his assault upon 
us effective, he has issued a secret cir- 
cular filled with the most palpable 
falsehoods. 

The following are the charges made 
and proved: 

John Monteith filed with the State 
Auditor certain vouchers for pay for 
six days service as Normal Regent 
while the corresponding sessions of 
the Board did not continue six days; 
thus drawing pay for services he nev- 
er rendered. The following is Mon- 
teith’s denial: ‘The statement that 
my vouchers for Normal Regent meet- 
ings from July 1, 1871, to Feb. 8, 1873, 
were for six: days each, while the 
meetings did not continue six days, is 
a mere assertion, which I pronounce 
false.” In support of this denial he 
makes the further statement: “ After 
any meeting (of the Board of Regents) 
has been held, the president or secre- 
tary, or both, certify the fact to the 
State Auditor, stating the names of 
the members present, and the number 
of days’ service to which they are en- 
titled.’ The Auditor’s records show, 
and the Auditor himself says, that no 
such certificates were filed prior to 
February 8, 1873. All Monteith’s six- 
day vouchers were cashed before Feb- 
ruary 8, 1873. The Auditor has inva- 
riably required such certificates since 
February 8, 1873, and Monteith has 
filed no false vouchers since. 

Among the many vouchers filed by 
this man and now in our possession, 
we present the following for the con- 
sideration of our readers: 

Voucher No. 10. Filed January, 
1873. State of Missouri to John Mon- 
teith, Normal Regent, Dr. 

To services at mecting at Kirksville, 
December 27, 1872: 

Six days’ services at $3 
Two hundred and ninety- 
two miles at 6 cts. 


$18.00 
17.52 
$35.52 





John Monteith and one other 
were the only regents present. The 
session continued less than half an 
hour. Monteith drew pay for six 
days’ service, as shown by voucher 
number 10. 

We have a number of such vouch- 
ers in our possession. 

The Auditor’s records show that 
Monteith practiced this game for more 
than one year and a half, and until 
the present Auditor inaugurated the 
practice of filing the certificates Mon- 
teith alludes to in his reply. 

We sincerely regret to be obliged to 
make this expose of a former friend. 
Copies of his vouchers for excessive 
pay were shown us nearly a year ago, 
instead of only one month ago, as 
Monteith states in his circular. For 
a fuller statement of facts in regard 
to this man, read the article headed 
“Monteith’s Circular,” in this issue, 
and the Dispatch of October 19, 1874. 
He insinuates that sinister motives 
prompt our opposition. We were not 
aware of this. We invite him to state 
them in this paper. Will he do it? 








HOW TO DO IT. 


E find some admirable sugges- 

tions made on the subject as to 
“how to organize schools in the 
Southern States,” by Hon. B. G. Nor- 
throp, of Conn., in a report of his 
just sent us. He says in regard to the 
question as to when and how can 
schools be organized tor the Southern 
States: “Look at Virginia, especially 
the schools of Richmond, Petersburg, 
Lynchburg, Staunton and Norfolk. 
Public sentiment there has been rev- 
olutionized. The common schools 
are growing in favor. Prejudice, op- 
position and penuriousness of course 
exist, but are evidently waning. 

Dr. Sears, residing in Staunton, 
Virginia, has rendered invaluable ser- 
vice to the cause of popular education 
in the South. His culture, conciliato- 
ry manner and sound judgment dis- 
armed prejudice and won the co-oper- 
ation of prominent gentlemen of the 
South. Last year he distributed near- 
ly $32,000 to, Virginia, but all this 
given as “supplementary donations” 
was so bestowed as to stimulate local 
liberality. 

In Richmond the schools for colored 
youth are admirable. Some of them 
are kept in new, commodious build- 
ings, in all their appointments equal 
to those of the white children. I in- 
spected them with as much delight as 
surprise, both in view of the interest 
of the pupils and the culture of the 
teachers. Richmond has a superior 
corps of teachers. Many ladies be- 
longing to wealthy families, of marked 
grace and refinement of manner, are 
now teaching in the public schools. 
their influence has been great both in 
improving the schools and increasing 
the attendance. After visiting most 
of the schools of Richmond, I did not 
wonder that private schools 


dren of the rich now generally attend 
the public schools. . 
Mr. Ruffner, the excellent and effi- 





cient State Superintendent, is seeking 


had | 
greatly diminished, and that the chil-| 


to do full justice to the colored 
schools. The number of teachers is 
now rapidly multiplying through the 
influence of the excellent Normal 
schools at Hampton and Richmond, 
the Culver Institute and other similar 
institutions. 

Considered as the growth of four 
years, the Virginia system is an extra- 
ordinary work. Its administration is 
believed to be fair and impartial. I 
could learn of no complaint from the 
colored people. For them it has al- 
ready accomplished much and prom- 
ises more. This admirable system 
would be overthrown by the Civil 
Rights Bill. 

The proposed bill will be so gener- 
ally regarded at the South as an arbi- 
trary enactment and a ursurpation of 
State rights, as to stir up bad blood 
and delay the era of good feeling.” 


A CONTINUAL HARVEST. 





HE fruits of knowledge are not 
merley annual, like the great crops 
of grain or fruit that we reap from 
our fields or pick from our orchards. 
Knowledge is yielding its results much 
oftener than ouce a year. It bears 
fruit as often, at least, as once a month. 
It may be added with perfect truth, 
that the educated, the intelligent, the 
thinkers, are gathering the fruits of 
their culture through every month, or 
all the months of theround year. Not 
a day, nor scarcely an hour need pass 
without laying its share and tribute 
of welfare and, perhaps, of worthy 
enjoyment or purer happiness than 
ever falls to the mind of the ignorant. 
It is said, “He that increaseth know]l- 
edge increaseth sorrow.” We answer, 
That is the opinion of the mere vo- 
luptuary, and the experience of every 
selfish soul. Weanswer, with Lord 
Bacon, ‘Knowledge is power.” We 
answer, further, knowledge, well se- 
\lected and well applied, as clearly 
stated by a contributor in our August 
number, “promotes morality ;’’ “‘stim- 
ulates industries ;” ‘‘opens new ave- 
jnues of commercial intercourse ;” 
|“ widens the old avenues of trade and 
| multiplies a thousand-fold the means 
of hvelihood among the lower. class- 
es in society.” 


“The harvests of autumn are gathered in; 
The sheaf of the gleaner grows white and thin.’’ 


The farmer’s crops are principally 
}harvested now. The educator’s crops 
are now to be insured, duly tilled, 
carefully enlarged and then gathered, 
for in the field of education, as every- 
where else, the relations of cause to 
| effect, the relations of means to ends 
|are as sure and as powerful and as 
| beneficent as the laws of the outer 
|world. “ Whatsoever a man soweth 
jthat shall he also reap.” ‘Men do 
| not gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
| thistles.”’ 

This is our point, then, that all the 
'educators who steadily contemplate 
| the future as well as the present, take 
|in mind and bear in mind the idea of 
constant fruitfulness, for their own 
and for their pupils’ intellectual oper- 
ations. We should always look ahead 
and always habituate our scholars to 
look ahead ; to see what manhood de- 
mands all through its course; to see 














what good citizenship demands for 
its special duties; to see what added 
power of mind and of conscience and 
of right feelings will be always useful 
and always necessary for the emer- 
gencies of riper years, Just in pro- 
portion as the knowledge and the cul- 
ture and the habits gained and formed 
in school years endure and augment 
and strengthen and fructify, blossom- 
ing and flourishing onward even into 
a green old age, just so far is a school 
or an education valuable and noble, 
Or, in other words, if knowledge falls 
dead at the hour of graduation; if no 
deep and controlling tastes have been 
formed, and none implanted by the 
teacher in the soul of the scholar; if 
books are hateful and book-learning 
a drudgery: if the scholar’s whole 
after life, from his school days onward, 
shows no love of truth, no desire to 
find it, no heart to enjoy and obey it, 
wo to the scholar, or wo to the teach- 
er. He has ‘taken away tne key of 
knowledge.” Clearer than the sun- 
light on every page of the young stu- 
dent, should be the light of a future 
for him that is more than golden, a 
future that is patient continuance in 
well doing —a future bright with the 
rewards, the perpetual fruits of fresh 
knowledge, put to daily uses—a fu- 
ture bright with the love and honor 
of all the good, the wise, the noble; 
alike here and in his eternal progress 
hereafter. True, the tree of knowl- 
edge, in Eden, was that *‘ of good and 
evil.” Let ours be a sign and symbol 
from the ever-blooming and ever- 
fruitful orange tree, where the dark 
green polish of its foliage ever flashes 
with the starry white and fragrant 
blossoms, and also beams with the 
golden rays of its ripe and luscious 
fruitage. 


HOW ABOUT LIBRARIES? 





HAT are our teachers doing in 

the way of getting up libraries 
for the schools in which they are en- 
gaged ? 

Something ought to be done in eve- 
ry school in the country to secure 4 
Webster’s Dictionary and Lippincott’s 
Gazeteer, and the leading magazines 
of the country. There is no school 
district so poor but what by a little 
effort on the part of the teacher 
and pupils in connection with the 
school officers an exhibition or two or 
three could be gotten up and a little 
admittance fee charged and a sum 
raised sufficient at least to start with 
one or two of these standard works 
for reference. 

In some States small appropriations 
have been made to supplement these 
efforts on the part of teachers and 
others. No time should be lost now. 
The evenings are long and pleasant— 
the people need something done to i- 
terest them more in the success and 
prosperity of the school. 

The children, too, are not only wil!- 
ing but anxious to do something, and 
our teachers certainly ought to be 
able to show the people who pay the 
taxes to sustain the schools that they 
are doing something to render av 
equivalent for the time and money 
expended. 
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One hundred thousand teachers 
ought this winter and now to makea 
start in this direction. We will ren- 
der any assistance in our power in 
furnishing plans and suggestions if 
any are needed. We will supply 
books bearing upon these points and 
containing appropriate pieces for 
reading and declamation at publisher’s 
prices—if desired. Or we will ren- 
der any aid in our power to secure at 
lowest prices the books or magazines 
desired after the money is raised. 
Teachers, pupils and patrons of the 
school all alike will be interested and 
largely benefitted by this movement. 
Do not delay another week. Let the 
people see that our teachers are earn- 
ing their money by showing the pa- 
rents in these exhibitions what their 
children are learning and how they 
can use the knowledge they have 
gained. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 





HERE is not one of three hundred 
thousand school teachers in the 
United States but what is interested 
iu the useful and indispensable pre- 
miums we offer on page one. There is 
no other Journal of Education pub- 
lished which is doing as much as the 
American Journal of Education to 
show the people — who pay the taxes 
— what, and how much, our school 
teachers and officers are doing for the 
mouey invested to sustain our schools. 
This is a vast sum. . We show also the 
necessity of this work. We must ed- 
ucate the masses so that they can take 
care of themselves or the property of 
the State must be taxed to support the 
paupers and punish the criminals— 
which come from the ignorant classes. 
We must meet this question and these 
people one way or the other. It is 
cheaper to educate. We show this. 


The most approved plans aud de- 
signs for building and furnishing 
school houses wili continue to be made 
a prominent feature of this Journal 
also. 

Our teachers must have a place to 
work in and tools to work with. 

An intelligent people will always 
sustain school officers in the levying 
and collection of taxes so that our 
teachers may be paid more promptly 
and liberally. 

This will secure more competent 
teachers. 

All these things can be done as soon 
as the people understand the worth 
and wealth of the intelligent produc- 
tive man or woman over the ignorant 
non-producing man or woman. 

It is an intelligent use of the facul- 
ties, trained and developed in our 
schools, which enables us to use the 
material wealth of the State and make 
it rich in an intelligent, productive, 
law-abiding citizenship. 

Every teacher in the United States, 
on account of what the American 
Journal of Education is doing in this 
positive, practical, specific work, is 
immediately and directly interested 
in extending its circulation. 

Will you please cail the attention of 
your friends to these facts and act 
upon them. 





OUTLINE MAPS. 


HE best possible way to study any 

country is to visit it,see its charac- 
teristics of surface, soil and pro- 
ductions, an.1 observe the manners and 
customs of its people; but as this can 
only be done to a limited extent, maps 
must be substituted,and for the pur- 
poses of study and recitation, outline 
maps are preferable to reference maps. 
With one of these, the outlines of a 
country or division would be de- 
scribed ; the oceans, seas, and other 
bodies of land and water which sur- 
round it would be pointed out and 
named, also the mountains, lakes, riv- 
ers, &c., which it contains. A few of 
the more important facts in descrip- 
tive geography, as the surface, climate 
productions and chief objects of in- 
terest’ would be studied; the chief 
towns and cities would be described 
briefly, and thus a course of lessons 
would be given on the countries of 
the world, which would combine the 
most important characteristics of 
each, and enable the pupil to make an 
intelligent comparison between them. 








KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 


HE real purpose of the Kindergar- 

ten education is to develop the 
child and all its faculties, while check- 
ing all propensities to evil, ina natu- 
ral manner: the “ New Education ” 
may be regarded as analagous to the 
treatment of plants by the gardener’s 
art. 

It is to associate children with chil- 
dren, in a pure atmosphere, amid 
pleasant surroundings, and under a 
special guidance. 

It is to afford children all rational 
enjoyment proper for them, to supply 
them with toys and games, to sing 
with them, to play with them — the 
toys, games, songs and plays being all 
covert instruments of instruction. 

It is to promote children’s healthy 
activity ; later to awaken their imag- 
ination gradually to the influence of 
the beautiful, the true, and the good ; 
to encourage their imitative capacity ; 
of watch the development of their 
reason; and to give those properties 
free exercise and a right direction — 
in other words, to develop children 
from within outwards. 

It is to prevent any undue strain on 
children’s powers mental or physical 
— to teach by means of object lessons 
involved in plays rather than by 
books. 

It is to induce a well-balanced 
mind, to discern and bring «ut gently 
but surely any latent aptitude for in- 
tellectual acquirements or manual 
skill. 

It is to apply the maternal instinct 
intelligently, to make the conscien- 
tious mother in easy circumstances 
her child’s true educator during its 
teuderest years. 

It is to relieve parents of narrow 
means partially of the charge of their 
very young children for part of the 
day, and during that time to train 
them properly. 

It is finally to prepare children for 





school, to fit them for learning more 





readily, to sow the first seeds that are 
to yield adults of sound mind in a 
sound body — good citizens and true 
Christians. 





WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 
HE present unusual and wide- 
spread interest in school questions 

indicates a lack of entire confidence 
in school management, as well as 
a general determination to correct 
anything that may be wrong. To 
this end, the public has a right to 
demand the appointment of able and 
conscientious persons on the school 
boards. Itis well known that it is 
not always easy to procure just such 
men as are needed to fill this office of 
little honor and no pay, and that is 
one reason why the public has turned 
its eyes towards women in so many 
places, as a probably permanent and 
certainly natural element of help in 
this matter. An intelligent mother 
knows generally far more of the school 
life of her children than does the father 
because it is to her that the children 
appeal for help and advice. Mothers 
usually have or make more leisure for 
visiting the schools than fathers, and 
hence have another means of becom- 
ing better acquainted with them. 

Besides this, a woman knows more 
of the needs and capacities of chil- 
dren in nine cases out of ten than a 
man does; if she didn’t it would 
show that God had made a great 
blunder in giving into her hands the 
awful possibilities of motherhood. 

Considering then that children go 
fresh from their mothers’ arms to the 
school room, often at a very early age, 
and that the details of school manage- 
ment so often show alack of motherly 
supervision; considering also that 
many of the male school committee 
devote little time and less wisdom to 
these duties, and that there is always 
a great and unrecognized burden ot 
care and attention resting on the 
mothers, is it not well to place women 
on these school boards? Wherever 
they have been appointed, they have 
worked zealously and well. Why not 
try the experimeut in Providence? 
Let an effort be made in each ward to 
place one woman on this board at the 
primary meetings. It is one of those 
things that cannot do harm, and al- 
most any one will be willing to admit 
that it may be productive of great 
good. 

Women who have taught in our 
schools and then taken upon them the 
duties of wife and mother, have a 
fund of wisdom and experience which 
the city ought to profit by, and which 
it would be selfish for them to with- 
hold if private duties would allow 
them to serve. All that is needed in 
this matter is a realizing sense of the 
need and importance of putting wo- 
men on this committee, and a little 
energy in carrying the matter through. 
No law stands in the way of women 
serving here. And-as they cannot be 
at the primary meetings themselves, 
the women who desire to see their 
own sex occupying this legitimate 
field of public work depend upon their 


men friends to attend to the matter, | 





believing that there are many good 
reasons for desiring this innovation, 
and none against it. 





— The Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual ses- 
sion at Jefferson City on 28th, 29th 
and 30th of Dec. Let no educator fail 
to be present. The time has come 
when the friends ofpublic schools must 
speak and act. 





TEXAS. 
R. F. A Wood in the “Christian 
Advocate” says that “everybody 
wants good schodls. Every parent 
isanxious that his children have the 
very best of instruction, and the very 
highest advantages, but only a few 
are willing to pay for it. Much of the 
popularity ofthe public school system 
is based upon a vague and undefined 
idea that anedncation can thereby be 
secured without anybody paying for 
it. But as soon asit appears that 
good public schools, like all other 
good schools, can be maintained only 
by the payment of good price, and 
when the charge for tuition comes in 
the vulgar and unpopular form called 
taxes, then there is a popular revolt. 
It is the scandalous oppression of 
teachers, schools, and colleges, under 
this sentiment that has suppressed so 
many of the most deseving. Good 
educational establishments and good 
educators can be obtained only 
through a properremuneration. This 
must be uniform and certain.” 

This all true, andthe pay of teach- 
ers must be uniform and certain, and 
before any teacher in Texas or any 
other State accepts a situation, writ- 
ten contracts should be signed by 
both parties, those who hire—and 
those who teach — stipulating how 
much is to be paid for the services 
renderrd, and that the money—not 
school warrants—shall be paid at least 
once a month. 


& 








ARKANSAS. z, 


HE Democrat, Lonoke, Ark., says 
inalateissue: ‘ Wehavealarge 
uumber of children who are anxious to 
go toschool, and enough te support the — 
school, if we had some good man to 
take charge of it. Nothing does more 
towards building up a town and im- 
proving society than schools and 
churches. We have at least one hun- 
dred children in town and vicinity of 
scholastic age, and this number ought 
to keep up a good school in our midst 
and yet the time for the eommence- 
of the fall term is on us, and no ar- 
rangements perfected for a teacher. 
Can’t some of our exchanges send us 
a good teacher ?” 

Yes, we can do it if you can pay 
them promptly and liberally, as you 
would a lawyer or physician. Can 
you do it?—[Ep. Am. Jour. Ep. 





Do the best we can, we must not 
expect every one to be friendly to us; 
for some will hate us because others 
love us. 

Nothing is troublesome that is done 
by a willing hand. 
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MONTEITW’S “SECRET CIRCULAR.” 





Elearned, incidentally, the other 

day, that Monteith had issued a 
“secret circular,” and as we were 
aware he was ina very unpleasant pre- 
dicament we sent out and borrowed 
one—andreadit. We confess itis not 
just such a circular as we should have 
advised him to write — or such anone 
as we should nave written, if we had 
been in his place. 

Itis like most of his performances — 
it has too much of Monteith in it, and 
he isin bad odor. We are afraid too, 
thatit will “kick back,” and knock its 
author over as other circulars have 
done. We do notallude to it because he 
referred to us in it, but because it fur- 
nishes evidence on its face of the 
character of the man who wrote it— 
and that is just now, the point under 
discussion. It is addressed nominally 
to “‘ school officers,” but as he has com- 
plained that so many of the township 
clerks were “thieves” and so many 
of the county superintendents were 
“fools,” and managed to get them 
legislated out of office — his appeal to 
them will avail him nothing. 


Then he says we have made “se- 
rious charges” against him, which 
thing we have not done at all —but 
others have, and we furnish in this 
issue the proof of the truth of these 
charges. Then he says, knowing that 
we have a number of these false 
vouchers in our possession and that 
he drew the money upon them fraud- 
ulently —that the “ vouchers of them- 
selves prove nothing without the 
minutes of the meetings.” Indeed! 
The significance and wisdom of this 
statement is shown from the fact, that 
it is reported Monteith has taken these 
minutes from the office of the Secretary 
of State, where they belong, and keeps 
them concealed! Why isthis? Why 
secrete the minutes? Don’t they tally 
with the vouchers? Do the minutes 
prove too much? Why secrete the 
minutes and then say “ the vouchers 
of themselves proye nothing !”’ 


Now then, to test this matter so that 
every thing may be fair and open, we 
say here and now, that if Monteith 
will allow us to copy the minutes of 
the meeting of Normal School Regents, 
held at Kirksville, Dec. 27, 1872, we 
will publish them in connection with 
voucher No. 10. Will he furnish the 
minutes of this meeting for us to pub- 
lish? Hesays: ‘“ After any meeting 
(of the Board of Regents) has been 
held,the president or secretary,or both 
certify the fact to the State Auditor, 
stating the names of the members 
present, and the number of days’ ser- 
vice t> which they are entitled.” 

Will he furnish the certificate re- 
ferred to above? He drew pay for 
six days. Let us have the certificate 
and the minutes of this meeting. 

We are afraid he won’t fnrnish these 
documents because he cannot. No 
meeting was held six days at that time, 
but when he had drawn five times as 


much money as he was entitled to by 
law — for the services rendered at this 
meeting—the next step was easy — 
almost inevitable. When he had stolen 
the money he had to lie to conceal the 
the theft. 





This is the portrait he draws of 
himself in this “‘secret circular.” It 
is a good likeness—true to the life. 
We could, by another stroke or two, 
develop other similar features of this 
man, but we had perhaps better let it 
stand just as he has drawn it. 

This is Monteith! or rather a part 
of him; and this is the man who asks 
the people to put 700,000 children un- 
der his control to be educated! As we 
saidbefore, this is not such a circular as 
we should have written and sent out 
if we had been in his place. There is 
too much Mouteith init to make it a 
success. 

We say nothing, now, of his effort 
to ruin the school fund by selling the 
United States securities belonging to 
that fund and investing the proceeds 
— what would be left—‘ where it 
would do the most good to Monteith.” 
No, we let him hang on these points, 
where he has literally empaled him- 
self, and simply ask whether the peo- 
ple will let him “‘ hang” there, or will 
they on the 3d of November ‘“ take 
him down” and 

** Put him in his little bed ?’’ 

We shall see, and will report in our 

next. 





SCIENTIFIC TRAINING. 





ScIENTIFIC training is needed to 
train the mind to the search for truth. 
Physical science furnishes the best 
examples in this respect, as it furnish- 
es the best models and methods for 
investigation. It is needed to elevate 
labor. Labor is ennobling as far as 
there is mind init. Men are trained 
to the full measure of manhood by 
their callings, just as these callings 
exact from them the full exercise of 
their nobler powers. These are called 
into exercise just so far as they are led 
to think by their work; to reason 
from effects to causes, from facts to 
laws. Hence, the artisan who com- 
prehends the scientific principles on 
which his art is based, is disciplined 
by every blow he strikes. 


Scientific training is needed to form 
a people trained in the methods of 
science, able to recognize, eager to ac- 
cept, demonstrated truth. The world 
has suffered for want of this. 


In history, geography, and all phys- 
ical science, the power of imagination 
in creating or constructing what is set 
forth in the lesson must be constantly 
employed. The disjointed facts must 
be built up into living realities. Eve- 
ry day teacher and pupil will have op- 
portunity to exercise the same kind of 
imaginatiod which Milton used in 
creating his gargen of Eden, or which 
Shakespeare used in creating the 
character of Hamlet, or which New- 
ton used in creating his conception of 
the solar system under the law of 
gravitation —the same in kind, how- 
ever less in degree. 


The power of reasoning must also 


| paign. 





be exercised. Pupils must learn pre- 
cisely and discriminatingly what the 
book teaches. But in many studies | 
they can also verify it. They must be 
trained to think for themselves, and 
to give the reasons for whatever they 





affirm. 


SECRE T VILIFICATION. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
POLITICAL circular issued by 
John Monteith, onr present State 
Superintendent, has just come to my 
notice. Permit me a word in review 
of his circular, and a word in review 
of his administration. 

It is clumsily conceived, and as 
clumsily executed. The spirit of this 
circular stamps its author as wholly 
unworthy the consideration and con- 
fidence of honorable men. 

At the expense of the State he has 
printed this libellous circular, and at 
the expense of the State he is attempt- 
ing, by pressing into the service sev- 
eral thousand school officers, to circu- 
late it for election purposes. Above 
politics, and non-partisan in his pro- 
fessions, he yet stoops to the lowest 
tricks— secret vilification—of the 
veriest demagogue in the land. 

Publicly charged with crime he has 
sought to establish his innocence by 
asserting the guilt of his associates. 

Monteith stands at the head of the 
educational system in Missouri. He 
champions the system as elevating, 
civilizing, Christianizing in its ten- 
dencies, yet with amendacity without 
parallel among educators, he falsifies 
a public record, the truth of which is 
attested by his own signature, for the 
purpose of concealing his own guilt. 
He denies even, by implication, the 
very existence of this record. His 
vouchers filed between July 1, 1871 
and February 8, 1873, which are false, 
are demanded, and Monteith per- 
suades the Auditor’s clerk to furnish 
only those filed since February 8, 1873, 
which are true; then, with an air of 
candor Monteith publicly announces 
that the vouchers were furnished at 
his request! Charged with having 
drawn money from the State Treasury 
for services he never rendered, Mon- 
teith denies the charge in the follow- 
ing terms: 





“ The statement that my vouchers 


for Normal Regent meetings from 


July 1, 1871 to February 8, 1873 were 


For six days each, while the meetings 


did not continue six days, is a mere 
assertion, which I pronounce false.” 
I need not here pronounce this state- 
ment untrue. The facts which prove 
it to be wholly untrue, and which 
prove the original charge, are given 
at length in the Dispatch of October 
19,1874. This bold denial was thought 
sufficient to tide him over the cam- 
He immediately obtained pos- 
session of the Minutes of the Board of 
Regents — till then in the custody of 
the Secretary of State, and which he 
innocently supposed no eye had seen. 
This record Monteith holds in close 
custody to-day. Three lawyers in 
succession, by reason of Monteith’s 
interference, failed to get copies of his 
fraudulent vouchers from the Audi- 
tor. This evidence came at last, and 
Monteith’s dishonest acts, as well as 
his singular mendaeity, no longer re- 
main in doubt. 

Now a word touching his adminis- 
tration. Issuing a manifestoin which 
he took high grounds in favor of schol- 
arship on the part of teachers em- 


ployed in our schools, he revoked all 
State certificates on the assumption 
that many holding them had never 
passed any examination. Someof the 
best teachers in our State, then hold- 
ing State certificates, were subjected 
toa rigid examintion, and new cer- 
tificates were issued. To others, 
whom he found loyal even to servility, 
he issued State certificates without 
any examination. Dishonesty, un- 
truthfulness, partiality, are question- 
able qualifications in a candidate for 
the office of State Superintendent. 

In the winter of 1872-3 the Normal 
Schools at Kirksville and Warrens- 
burg applied for legislative aid in the 
sum of $10,000 yearly each. Each was 
receiving yearly $5,000 from the State. 
Each school had been aided by taxa- 
tion in excess of $100,000 for building 
purposes. This bill Monteithactively 
advocated. Lincoln Institute, anoth- 
er State Normal School — but for col- 
ored teachers — asked aid in the sum 
of only $2,000. This school had not 
been aided by the State or by taxation 
one single dollar, for building pur- 
poses. This measure Monteith bit- 
terly opposed. A legislature, largely 
Democratic, so keenly realized the 
justice of this claim that the measure 
failed by asingle vote. By its success, 
and Monteith could have secured it, 
this school would have been placed 
above want. 


The school law as it stands is largely 
the work of this man; a school law 
which has stripped our school sys- 
tem of its vigor and almost of its 
vitality. Yet we are asked to 
elect this man to another four year’s 
term in an office whose duties he has 
shown himself so very poorly quali- 
fied to discharge. I, for one, vote 
Nay. Let us try honor, integrity, 
efficiency in this important office. 

Very truly, 
G. E. SEYMouR. 

Sr. Louis, October 30, 1874. 
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PROFESSIONAL ITEMS, 


- In a case where a teacher pun- 
ished a boy for throwing stones at a 
teamster, while on his way home from 
school, the Supreme Court have de- 
cided that either a teacher or a parent 
may correct a child for misconduct on 
the way between home and school. 
In school the teacher’s authority is 
absolute; at home the parent’s; to 
and from school the jurisdiction is 
concurrent. Both teacher and parent 
must keep punishment within hu- 
mane limits as to severity. 

—A correspondent asks whether 
a-b-c-darians cannot be taught arith- 
metic before they can read. Certainly. 
They should be taught it before they 
can read; also geography, and indeed 
grammar, though the latter is not ad- 
visable. Pupils should really be good 
readers before they study grammar. 
Regular recitations can be held with 
primary scholars in arithmetic and 
geography. Lessons should be as- 
signed and the pupils required to 
study. The instruction may be oral, 
that is without books, but such lessons 
in every case, can be assigned as will 





keep the little ones hard at study be- 
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tween recitations. A little ingenuity 
on the part of the teacher will always 
enable him to lay out simple, easy and 
sufficient work of this kind for these 
little pupils. Itis an entirely wrong 
idea that little a-b-c-darians cannot 
study. They can be just as easily and 
thoroughly and profitably self-occu- 
pied as can the pupils of the most ad- 
yanced grades.—[National Normal. 


Our readers will forbear with space 
occupied by the advertisement of the 
Hewett Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turers of the justly celebrated King 
Iron. We have received one of those 
Irons and find it fully up to their rep- 
resentations. Those of our readers 
wishing business or a nice Iron will 
do well to communicate with the Co. 
We are confident from the appearance 
and working of this Iron it must sell 
rapidly, and the Company are adver- 
tising it in a manner calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of those taking 
hold of the business. 





HUMOROUS. 

“ Sixty dollars for a threshing ma- 
chine!” exclaimed a young East Side 
boy, when he saw the card on one for 
sale, ‘‘Why mother pays only $2 a 
pair for her slippers.” 

“William,” said one Quaker to an- 
other, ‘‘ thee knows I never call any- 
body names; but, William, if the 
Governor of the State should come to 
me and say, ‘Joshua, I want thee to 
find me the biggest liar in the State of 
New York,’ I would come to thee and 
say, William the Governor wants to 
see thee particularly.” 





BOOK NOTICES. 





CuurcHYARD LitTreRaTuRE; or, Light 
Reading on Grave Subjects: being a 
Collection of Amusing, Quaint and Cu- 
rious Epitaphs, compiled by Charles 
Northend. 

Those who have known Prof. Northend 
only through his works on education, 
would scarcely realize the rich vein of 
humor which underlies the character of 
the author of all this sage and solemn ad- 
vice to be found in ‘* Northend’s Teacher 
and Parent,” and ** Northend’s Teachers’ 
Assistant.” 

We have known for more than twenty 
years that Prof. Northend was full of wit 
as well as wisdom. Strange that he should 
turn away from all the school teachers he 
has instructed, and go to the grave yards 
for a channel through which to show his 
appreciation of the ludicrous. He starts 
out with a pun, and calls this unique vol- 
ume * Light Reading on Grave Subjects.” 


Of course these epitaphs are grave; odd 
—some sarcastic; some witty; and many 
ridiculous. Itis not easy to aecount for 
some of the odd and curious expressions 
and styles which are to be found in many 
ot the cemeteries. One can scercely be- 
lieve such nonsense could have found ex- 
pression on tombstones, if they were not 
literal transcripts. 


We select a few at random to start with. 
A stone-cutter recently received from a 
German the follwing epitaph to be engrav- 
edupon the tombstone of his deceased 
wife : 

“My vife Susum is dead: If she’d had 
life till next Friday she’d been dead shust 
two weeks. As a tree falls so must she 
stand. All tings is impossiblemit God.” 


Burlington, Iowa, 

touching stanza: 

Beneath this stone our baby lays 
He neither cries nor hollers ; 

He lived just one-and-twenty days 
And cost us forty dollars.” 


Cheap baby that! 

Here is another, which a man in Indiana 
ordered cut upon the headstone of his son, 
as he said it ‘‘was written by the family.” 


“Fe died at nashville tenesee 
he died of kronic diaree 

it truly panefil must of bin 
to die so fur away from hum.” 


As a warning to those who indulge in 
‘patent medicines,” we found nothing in 
the book stronger than the following: 


“Here lies me and my three daughters, 
Brought here by using siedlits waters. 
If we had only stuck to Epsom salts, 
We wouldn’t have been in these here 

vaults.” 


New Hampshire furnishes on a tomb- 
stone in Oxford this touching obituary : 

“To all my friends I bid adieu. 

A more sudden death you never knew. 

As I was leading the old mare to drink, 
She kicked and killed me quicker’n a 

wink.” 

South Carolina furnishes in the follow- 
ing a portrait and a warning obituary no- 
tice too: 

**Here lies the body of Robert Gordin, 
Mouth almighty, and teeth accordin’; 

Stranger,tread lightly over this wonder. 
If he opens his mouth, you’re gone, by 

thunder.” 


And so on, through nearly two hundred 
pages. One can find perhaps the largest 
variety of “Tombstone Literature” in this 
volume, ever collected. 

Seriously though, while we have gained 
about twenty pounds since we commenced 
reading, it is to be hoped that inscriptions 
like many of those to be found here, will 
bea record of the past, and not be imi- 
tated in the future, for 


‘Praises on tombs are trifles vainly spent; 
A man’s good name is his best monument.’ 


They who live to do good, and “scatter 
blessings”’ along life’s pathway, will “‘live 
in hearts they leave behind,” and need no 
formal record of their merits on marble. 

The book is printed on good, clear white 
paper, and is bound in a handsome and 
substantial manner. Price,$1 09. It will 
be sent to any address upon receipt of 
price. Dustin, Gilman & Co., publishers, 
350 and 352 Asylum street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

THE READING CLUB AND HANDy SPEAKER. 
Edited by George M. Baker. No.1, 16 
mo. Cloth. 50 cents. Lee & Shepard 
publishers, Boston. For sale by Book 
and News Co. 

In “The Reading Club,” its editor; who 
is well known as a public reader as well as 
author of numerous dramatic works, pro- 
poses to bring together a fresh assort- 
ment of selections in prose and poetry, 
serious, humorous, pathetic, patriotic, 
and dramatic, for readings and recitations. 
Each part will contain fifty selections. In 
No. 1 will be found many popular pieces, 
such as “How he saved St. Michael’s,” 
‘Curfew must not Toll To-night.” and a 
large number of humorous pieces to be 
found in no other coHection. The editor 
has been particnlarly careful to present 
nothing that has been published before in 
any co.lection of readings. 
feature in the series which will be con- 
tinued through the coming winter, will be 
adapted scenes from standard plays,which 
will be tound very convenient for reading 
clubs. 

GramMarR.—Kerl’s, Brown’s Greenleaf’s; 
Green’s, Harvey’s, Lindley Murray’s, if 
you can find it, any one and all these are 
good in their way. But better than all 
the grammars to teach one to speak cor- 


contributes this 





rectly is an intelligent and benevolent 


A marked. 


friend who will correct your errors and at 
the same time use in your hearing lan- 
guage drawn from the “‘ wells of English 
undefiled.”” Next to this is constant fa- 
miliarity with our classic writers, Macau- 
lay, Addison, DeQuincy, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, and a host of others. 

Stnver Carots.—This music book for 
day schools is already ou¢ and in use, and 
is giving the highest satisfaction. The 
enterprising publisher feels a little an- 
noyed that we said ‘‘in press,” in the ad- 
vertisement, but our printers followed 
“copy.” Send for it and our word for it 
you will be pleased with it. 


Hurp & Hoveurton send us No. 1 of the 
United States Official Postal Guide, (quar- 
terly), and a most valuable guide it is too, 
containing as it does a list of all the post- 
offices in the United States, rates of post- 
age, list of money order offices, full infor- 
mation respecting registry of letters, and 
whatever else is needed by those who send 
or receive any kind of mail matter. Post- 
master General Jewell announces that it is 
the only publication of the sortauthorized 
by the Department. Subscription ($1 50) 
received at any postoffice in the United 
States, or on application to the publishers. 


Every Saturpay merged in “‘Littell’s 
Living Age.”? The publishers of ** Every 
Saturday ’’ have done a wise and practica- 
ble thing in making an arrangement with 
Messrs. Littell & Gay to merge ‘ Every 
Saturday ” in “ Littell’s Living Age.’? The 
two periodicals have been issued weekly, 
and cover the same general ground, so 
far indeed that the contents Of one fre- 
quently appear in the other. There seems 
to be no good reason why the same field 
should be oceupied by both. The combi- 
nation of the two journals will leave ‘‘‘The 
Living Age” the only eclectic weekly 
published in the country; and the unex- 
pired subscriptions to “ Every Saturday,” 
and its advertising contracts, will be tilled 
by “ The Living Age.”” The publishers, 
H. O. Houghton & Co.. say to the readers 
of ‘Every Saturday,” we take pleasure in 
commending ‘“‘ The Living Age;” it will 
complete the serials now publishing in 
** Kaery Saturday,” its larger subscription 
price is made up by its greater amount of 
matter, and its reputation is too well es- 
tablished to need words of praise from us.” 


Quite A Boox.—A Texas friend asks 
for space to say a word for “Tue Epuca- 
TIONAL YEAR Book,” 1873. A hand-book 
of reference, comprising a digest of Amer- 
ican Public School Laws, Systems of In- 
struction, and interesting matters pertain- 
ing to schools and colleges, ranging from 
professional anecdotes to educational sta- 
tistics. Published annually. N. Y.: Wm. 
Wood & Co., 27 Great Jones street. 

We commence a brief review of the 
above excellent little book, by quoting 
from page 69 ths following fact: ‘Under 
a Texas law which compels all persons 
under fifteen [years of age] to attend 
school, a married woman in Houston, aged 
fourteen, goes to learn her lessons every 
day, taking her baby with her.” Good 
for Texas and the authorities of Houston. 
The spirit of the mighty governor must 
be delighted. That mother—a mere girl 
—may yet be blessed with a fine family of 
boys and girls, all brought up in the way 
they should go, from their earliest days. 
Only for that law, the girl-mother might 
have reared only illiterate offspring, to 
run wild as colts, and shoot or be shot, as 
desperadoes and outlaws. 

On the same page we find a fact that 
bears hard against the people of New 
Mexico. At an election ordered by the 





proclamation of the governor, and held 





March 31, 1856, votes for the law were 37, 
against the law, 5,016; as if only 37 men 
were bold enough to vote in favor of pub- 
lic schools—‘‘an opposition to the cause 
truly wonderful.” The case has not im- 
proved since 1856, as Governor Eaton 
specifies in detail. 

Louisiana was cited in our September 
number, page 8, in article headed ‘“‘How 
Is It?’ We add from this Year-book, 
page 108, the total number of illiterates is 
276,158, of whom almost all were native 
born, viz: 268,773. But Louisiana has a 
State Board of Education with six 
talented Division Supcrintendents; Par- 
ish Boards, answering to counties, one 
member from each jury ward; township 
boards, three to five members each, and a 
School Fund from taxation and interest 
onfund from sale of lands granted by 
Congress. The whole exhibit is satisfac- 
tory—on paper—and when enforced and 
fully developed must certainly raise and 
enlighten these 276,000 by educating their 
chiluren. Ina few years more Louisiana 
will stand high among the intelligent 
States. 


So it has gathered and put into compact 
form, in most concise style, the very facts - 
every intelligent values. It is a well-ar- 
ranged book of reference, and should 
stand on the book-shelf of every educator 
who appreciates reference works. No 
other work fills its place. Only 150 pages, 
and yet such an array of information! All 
the colleges and collegiate institutions, 
with location, date of organization, and 
president; all the normal schools of the 
Union, with location of city and State, 
date of organization, principal, number 
of instructors, number of male and of 
female students, whole number of grad- 
uates, course of study, volumes in library, 
annual appropriation, annual expense to 
each student, time of anniversary; State 
and Territorial school officers ; number of 
city and county superintendents, and rates 
of salaries; number of teachers and their 
salaries, city and country; school age, 
population, enrollment and attendance; 
school funds ; institutions for deaf, dumb 
and blind ; law schools, with details ; the- 
ological seminaries; medical colleges and 
schools, with statistics, and various other 
tabular views of the educational field. 
This elegant little book, though cheap, 
is beyond price. It grows by acquain- 
tance, and constantly reminds one of the 
village schoolmaster as Goldsmith de- 
scribes him: 

*¢ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew.’’ 


HooKkeEr’s New Puysto.oey, revised, cor- 
rected, and put into the most perfect 
form for text-book use, by Prof. J. A 
Sewall, of the Illinois State Normal 
School. One volume. 12mo. Well il- 
lustrated. Price $1 60. Sheldon & Co. 
New York. For sale by Book and News 
Company. 

Professor Worthington Hooker’s Phys- 
iologies have long been standard text- 
books in our best schools. This new 
work has been carefully revised and cor- 
rected by Professor J. A. Sewall, of the 
State Normal School, Illinois, and put 
into the paragraph form of modern text- 
books. 


The New York Independent says: ‘‘The 
growing interest in Physiology as a study 
for schools, has called out several books 
on the subject, some of which we have 
examined with care; but none that we 
have seen can be compared in value to 
those of Professor Hooker. It is needless 
fo say to those who are aequainted with 
their author’s position and antecedents, 
that his books are unblemished, by any 
technical blunders, or by em 4 tendency to 
quackery—faults from which some other 
works in the same department are by no 
means free. 
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The American Journal of Education. 
E desire to call the attention 
of our readers to some of the 

characteristics of this Journal to 
which we labor to give prominence: 

1. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— 
That it is such, in a very high sense, 
will be conceded. The special aim of 
each article is to benefit the teachers 
as well as the two hundred thosusand 
people who read it each month. 

We write, and we want others to 
write as if in such a presence. 

1. Methods of Teaching.—Each 
number contains the best thoughts of 
some of our best educators. The 
methods presented are founded on 
long and successful experience. Short 
practical articles are best appreciated 
and hence are most valuable. 

2. Methods of Oulture.—Under 
this head are classed all articles treat- 
ing of the means and methods of 
developing the various powers of the 
brain. The papers on the Philosophy 
of Education are eliciting much inter- 
est. These will be continued through- 
out thecoming year. On this subject 
we promise our readers many valua- 
ble contributions by our best thinkers. 
A better knowledge of the mind is 
the great want of teachers. 


3. School Management.—Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where one 
fails on acconnt of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on this 
subject will be published in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. The experience of 
many years will be presented in the 
most practical form. Organization, 
grading, classifying, programme, reg- 
ulations, tactics, punishments, books, 
apparatus, etc., are topics which it 
is proposed to discuss. We shall con- 
tinue to present the views of our best 
educators on the various points per- 
taining to school management. 


II. MorE THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular 
education in every State of the 
Union. An _ earnest co-operation 
must be secured among the friends of 
progress. Better school houses must 
be built and furnished. The School 
law must be made more and more 
adapted to our wants. Faithful teach- 
ers and school officers must be sus- 
tained. The County Superintend- 
ency, the vital element in our school 
system, must be sustained. All our 
power and influence will be devoted 
to these and kindred subjects. 


Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much 
to induce teachers, students, and 
parents to subscribe for and read the 
Journal. You can, ina single month, 
in this way, double the usefulness of 
the Journal. 


- 





Don’r FAIL TO SEND POSTAGF, 12 
CTs., With your subscription. as we 
must pre-pay everything, after Jan. 1, 
1875. 





EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 


thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 


been issued Massachusetts and Texas order | 


them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send | 

for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten | 

cents for single copies. (Send postage) . 

The “Popular Educational Documents’ ’ issued | 
thus far, cover the following interesting and | 
practical topics: 

No. 1. WHat SHatt We Srupy? By | 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public | 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. Tue THEoRY oF AMERICAN Epv-| 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent | 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated | 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TeEacuers. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. An Oration on the Occasion of | 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal | 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, | 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor | 


Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand | 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


| 
No. 6. How To Tgacu GroGrarny. By | 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the} 


National Teachers’ Association. 
| 
~ | 
No. 7. How to Tracn Naturat Scr-| 
ENCE IN THE DisTRICT SCHOOLS. By Wm. | 


T. Harris. 


No. 8. THe Earty WITHDRAWAL or | 

Purits From ScHoot—Its Causes and Its | 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. | 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THe RiGHt aND THE POWER OF} 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE | 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE StaTE Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PuBLie Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopret REvirw 
ARITHMETIC. 


EXERCISE IN 


No. 12. Woman’s Work anD EpucaTIon | 
in AmEeriIcA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

No. 13. Synopsis oF CoursE OF Stupy 
IN THE DistrRicT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Syiuasus oF Lessons rn Natv-| 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. arris. 

| 

No. 15. Grxman Revorm In AMERICAN | 

EpucatTion. An Essay read before the Ger- | 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. | 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JouUR- 


aAL OF EpucaTIon. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. ; 











We are always glad to correct er-| 
rors if they occur, as they will some- 
times, in such a large list as we have, | 
and we desire our subscribers to noti- | 
fy us if the JouRNAL is not received 
regularly and promptly. 





: ; 
Send us short items m regard to} 


the progress, needs and results of) 
your schools. 


These are read by the people, and a 
livelier interest in the work done by 





our teachers is created. 
The education of the children is the | 
Let us press its im-|pen by capillary attraction, through a 


great question. 
portance at every point, 


| on pages 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest | 


| 
| no case has there been any misrepresenta- 
| tion or exaggeration of its merits, and we 








Special Notices. 





The King Iron, 


The King Iron, illustrated and described 
14 and 15 of this number. is one 
of those new household inventions which 


meet with popularity almost instantly. A 
| family have but to see it and use it once to 
| find it a great convenience and an absolute 


necessity. We have seen the article, wit- 
nessed its manufacture, and judge that in 


fully believe all that is claimed for it can 
be readily performed by any one. It is 
just such an article as every lady wants, 
and agents will find it one of the best sell- 
ing of the day. It is worthy of special 
investigation. 





ARE You Goine East?— Yes. 
Which way do you go? By-Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago, and 
Pennsyluania Central railroad, of 
course. We have tried all routes, and 
we find this route the quickest, the 
best equipped, the smoothest and most 
comfortable. With through cars 
from Chicago and St. Louis to New 
York we never miss connections and 
never have to change cars.. The rodd 
bed, locomotives, cars and manage- 
ment of this magnificent line are all 


| first class, and the scenery on the 


Pennsylvania road is unsurpassed on 
the continent. These are the reasons 
why we always take this route and 
why we advise our friends to do like- 
Wise. 





A Goon Norice.—The “ Advance,” 
which is good authority,says: ‘One 
of the notable things about rebuilt 


| Chicago is the good taste and often 
| the magnificence with which its bank- 
jing rooms, jewelry stores, business 


offices, etc., are fitted up. No other 
firm can claim so much credit for this 
as Messrs. A. H. Andrews & Co., the 
well-known manufacturers of church, 
school and office furniture. They 
have recently published a little 
“Guide for Church Furnishing and 
Devoration,” which all committees 
charged with fitting up churches, 
chapels, Sunday-school rooms, or any- 
thing of that sort, will find full of 
useful hints about pews, settees, 
chairs, desks, windows, furnaces, etc., 
and which is sent free on application, 
we believe. Accustomed to sit on 
Sunday in a chapel fitted up by this 
firm we can bear unsolicited testimo- 
ny to the mechanical as well as artisic 
excellence of their work. 





Tue TECHNOLOGIST, which is good au- 
thority, says of a new form of font pen: 
“ The large number of inventions in this 
direction which have been brought out of 
late years, is evidence of the fact that 
there exists a general desire for an article 
of this kind. 

Mr. H. B. Latourette, of 7 Murray st., 
N. Y., has succeeded in producing a Font- 
pen-holder which, of itself, is lighter than 
any ot the ordinary holders in use, and as 


| there is no complicated apparatus for reg- 


ulating the flow of.ink to the pen, this 


into.the ink-holder. The rate of supply 
is regulated by means of a small screw 
cap, and when once adjusted to any hand 
never requires alteration. If not broken 
by violence or accident, this pen will last 
a lifetime. We have used one of these 
pen-holders in our office, and find it easily 
managed and very convenient.” 





Take Notice of the new advertisement 
of Pheips & Matson, Lombard, IIl., of 
“Decaleomanic Pictures.” This firm is 
doing an extensive business, giving perfect 
satisfaction to all their numerous custom- 
ers throughout the country. The gen- 
tlemen composing this firm are unusually 
prompt and energetic in business. Any 
one wishing holiday presents could not 
invest as well to please young people as to 
secure these packages—but delays are dan- 
gerous. Send order before busiest season. 
—[Eprror. 

Are You Going West ? 

Try the Missouri Pacitic Through Line, 
which runs Pullman sleepers and day 
coaches from St. Louis to Fort Scott, 
Lawrence, Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Atchison, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, and 
over the bridge into Omaha, without 
change. No other Western line runs a 
sleeper or coach beyond Kansas City. 
Passengers for St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Salt Lake and San Francis 0, 
should buy tickets over the Missouri Pa- 
cific Through Line, and thereby avoid a 
change of cars at Kansas City—incident to 
a rival line—at the late hour of 10 p. m. 

The Missouri Pacific Through Line has 
a superior equipment, and its accommo- 
datio.s for passengers are unequalled by 
any other line running west from St. 
Louis. Its through arrangements are 
perfect ; its connections sure; its time 
prompt, and it carries passengers to Wes- 
tern points as soon as any other line, the 
windy advertisements of its jealous com- 
petitor to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Western travelers should bear in mind 
that the Missouri Pacific Through Line is 
the only line running cars beyond Kansas 
City without change ; that it is the only 
popular line selling cheap excursion tick- 
ets to Colorado, and that it is the only 
line running west whose trains through- 
out are equipped with the famous Miller 
safety platform and the celebrated West- 
inghouse air brake. All who are posted 
patronize the Missouri Pacific. Why not? 


It is the Duty 

of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi-: 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. 
Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 
adds a transparent whiteness, makes the 
skin delicately soft, removes all tan or 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole- 
sale depot Olive and Ninth Sts. 8-2 


Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad. 

We are pleased to note an important 
change in the time schedule of this deser- 
vedly popular line. 

The night express leaves at 6:45 p. m. 
arriving in Indianapolis at 4:15 a. m., with 
immediate connections for Cincinnati, 
Louisville and the South. By this fast 
train Eastern passengers are afforded ele- 
gant sleeping-car accommodations to 
Cleveland, without change, arriving at 
2:50 the following afiernoon, in ample time 


for dinner—arriving in New York and 
Boston as guick as by any other line. 











BREECH-LOADING SHOT Guns.— Genu- 
ine English double-barrel, steel, $150 to 


class of holders is reduced to its simplest | $250 


elements. The ink is contained in the 
handle, which is hollow, and is fed to the 


thread which lies on the pen and passes 





English Granger and Muzzle loaders,$15 
to $150. 


Revolvers, 7-shot cartridge, $6 ; full nick- 
eled, $7. Send for price lists. 
RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis. 
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Graded Singers for Day Schools. 


BY B. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE. 





.**In Chicago, musical instruction in the 
schools is far more intelligent and systematic.’’ 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


The high standing of the public schools of 
Chicago in musical ees is due to the graded 
system of Messrs. Blackman and Whittemore, 
embodied in the series of 


CRADED SINCERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, 
and the music teacher will find them admirable 
for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
graduate of the High or Normal School, some 
one of these books is adapted to every one who 
is in the process of getting an education. 

No. 1—Is intended to commence the study of 
singing in the Primary Department. In the Chi- 
cago schools it carries the pupil through the 
ad four grades, occupying about three years 
of time. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to 
Intermediate and District Schools, whether gra- 
ded or not. Also well adapted to Female Semi- 
naries, &. 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, 
arranged in three parts, is also adapted to the 
wants of Female Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is intended for High Schools and all 
adult classes of mixed voices when the four parts 
arecombined. A useful chorus-book, contain- 

selections from the masters, and many pieces 
suitable for closing exercises, concerts, etc. 


Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded Singers,No. 1.......... $ 25 $2 40 
6 = eae 50 - 4 80 

vhs Se Sate 75 7 @ 


No. 4 1 00 9 

Specimen sony mailed apen receipt of retail 
price. Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
8-1 Cincinnati, O. 





os Ez OUT—The King of Day School 
ooks, 


SILVER CAROLS, 


By W. A. OGDEN and J. H. LESLIE, 

The Best, Handsomest and Most 
Practical Music Book for Day 
Schools ever written; suited for 
every occasion in school. It con- 
tains 160 pages. 


A Theoretical Department, short, simple and 
practical. 

A collection of songs for general use in the 
sch »0l room, which are bright, livelyand cheer- 
ful. A song and chorus department of spaik- 
ling melodies for special occasions, and the 
home circle. <A collection of rounds, cheerful 
and entertaining. 

With other departments, making it the best 
singing book for day schools, singing classes 
and the home, ever published: 

W. W. WHITNEY: 
Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 

Price 50 cents per copy; $5 per dozen. The 
style and make-up of the book will speak for 
itself. Specimen pages sent by mail free. 7-11 





Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota, 
AND 


Chicago, Clinton & Dubuque R. R’s. 





Chicago and St. Louis to St. Paul, Northern 
Iowa and Southern Minnesota, via 


Clinton, Lyons, Sabola, Bellevue, 
Dubuque, Guttenberg, Clayton, Mc- 
Gregor,Prairie du Chein, Lansing, 
Brownsville, La Crosse, Winona, 
Red Wing, Reed’s Landing, Fron- 
tenac, &c. 


For beauty of scenery, style and character of 
equipment, condition of road and general ap- 

ointments, this route is unsurpassed in the 

estern country, and tor this reason commends 
itself to the traveling public. 


Connections are made at Clinton—for St. Louis 
via Rock Island, and with Chicago and North- 
western Railway for Omaha and the Far West. 

At Dubuque with the Illinois Central Railroad 
east and west. 

At ~~ ate with Milwaukee and St. Paul 

road. 

At LaCrosse with Southern Minnesota and riv- 
er division Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 


Fare as low, distance as short, time as quick, 
as by any other route. 


Through tickets sold and baggage checked to 
all principal points. 


Cc. 0. McKINLAY, 
General Ticket Agent, Dubuque. 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 
tion Book List, Map Chart and 
Frame Uombination. 

We supply the Publications of John E. Pot- 
ter & Co. Address, GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago, 









COND 


Telegraph College, 


Corner of Fifth and Market sts., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Each student in this institution receives spe- 
cial instruction in the several departments, and 
has the individual attention and care ef every 
teacher in the College trom the time he enters 
until he leaves it, nothing being omitted that can 
tend to his advancement. Thorough and prac- 
— instruction is given in the following bran- 
ches: 

. Book-keeping. 

. Business Law. 

- Busmess Arithmetic. 

. Business Penmanship. 
Ornamental Penmanship. 

- Buisiness Literature. 

. Political Economy. 

. Phonography. 

. Telegraphing. 

10. Higher Mathematics. 


THE BOOK-KEEPING DEPARTMENT 


Oo bo 


CONIA > 


60 | is fitted up in counting-house style, and offers 


young gentlemen every opportunity afforded by 
regular mercantile establishments for becoming 
familiar with the details of business. 
For circulars and samples of penmanship ad- 
dress DR. W. M. CARPENTER, 
President B. & 8S. College. 


To Teachers, School Officers and 


Superintendents, 
LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 


In response to many urgent appeals from some 
of the best educators who have used our books 
in Missouri, we present The Normal Educational 
Series of Text Books to the attention of zealous 
and progressive teachers. Possessed of extra- 
ordinary educational merit, they strengthen with 
use, and once introduced are rarely displaced. 
Hundreds of thousands are in use in the best 
schools in the Middle, Eastern, and Pacific 
States. 

Every ambitious teacher should master the 
very clear and beautiful analyses and thorough 
Normal methods of teaching, developed in 
Brooks’s Series of Mathematics, comprising 


Brooks’s Primarg (25); Elementary (50); Mental 
(38); and Written Arithmetics (95c); Brooks’s Ge- 
ometry and Trigonometry ($1 25); Brooks’s Algebra 
($1 25). 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 





(45 and 65c). 


**All that the most needy teacher can want.’’ 
*¢ The delight of the school room.’’ 

Raub’s Normal Spellers, (30 and 45c.) **The 
best and handsomest published.’? 

Pelton’s Outline Maps (per set, $25). ‘‘ The 


largest, handsomest an 
known.’’ 


¥FSingle copies of the above books will be 
sent post paid to teachers and school officers for 
examination, upon receipt of two-thirds of an- 
nexed price. Apply to the publishers, or F. W. 
Krummel, booksellea, Palmyra, Mo. 

For further information, circulars, catalogues 
&c., address SOWER, POTTS &CO., 

Publishers, 530 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


best outline maps 





EF'or the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a full stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods, 


. Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 





St. Louis, Mo. c 


Books that are Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO 


654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Readers. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated primmer, 60 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader, 80 pages. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader, 190 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Third Reader, 224 pp. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader, in press. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fifth Reader, in prepa- 
ration. 


Arithmetics. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic, 182 pages. 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic, 903 pages. 
Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic, 360 pages. 


Ceoegraphies. 


Guyot’s Elementary Geography, 96 pages. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography, 118 pages. 
Guyot’s Grammar School Geography. 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, 124 pages. 


Penmanship. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy Books. 
Primary Series, 5 Nos. 
Advance Series, 3 Nos. 


Philosophy and Chemistry. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, 85 pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy, 177 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy, 315 
pages. 

Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 192 pages. 

Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry, 315 pages. 


Natural History. 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 261 pp. 

Tenney’s Manual of Zoology, 540 pages. 

Tenney’s Natural History Tablets, five charts. 

Tenney’s Class-book in Natural History. In 
press. ; 


Composition and Rhetoric. 


Day’s Young Composer. 
Day’s Art of Composition. 
Day’s Art of Discourse. 
Harper’s Composition. 


Miscellaneous. 


Day’s English Literature. 
Porter’s Intellectual Science. 
Hopkins’ Outline Study ot Man. 
Woolsey’s International Law. 
Perry’s Political Economy. 
Bowen’s Political Economy. 
Whitney’s Language. 

Lord’s Ancient History. 
Mcllvaine’s Elocution. 
Dalgleish’s Analysis. 
Porter’s Books and Reading. 
Hadley’s Language Lessons. 


Two Books for Teachers. 


Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction, 471 “pages. 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 407 pages. 


For catalogues or other information concern- 
ing above list, call on or address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 


608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 





SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL O1L FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


Coal Oil Lamps, 
FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUSES. 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE FITTINGS. 


33 Public and Private Buildings fitted up 
with STEAM, GAS and WATER 


Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 


country. 
No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
c ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatd, 
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Photographs. 
Peeee wishing beautiful pictures of them- 

selves or friends, cannot do better in St.Louis 
than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 
Fifth street, between Market and Walnut, near 
the Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- 
anteed or no charge. 7-12 


PATENT LEGS & ARMS 


At Reduced Prices. . 

The patient putting on and a 
testing the leg before purchasing. - 
S. soldiers furnished without charge. 

Kepuiring done at moderate prices. Pamphlet 

ond rice list sent free. Address 

LEWIS LOCKWOOD, 519 Pine st. ,St. Louis, Mo. 

8-2 








“Ought to bein every fami. 


When ing else fails the 
Remed, cee sats one who has tri: 
it. t 


Diamond Catarrh 
cures the worst cases of Nasal 
Catarrh. It relieves cold in 





greeable and easy to take. ¥ 
INo other remedy equal toit. tevenson & Reid, Chi 


&xtracts from Leiters and ‘Kestimoniais. 


Ohicago, 737 W Lake St., April 24th, 1872. ‘Have had Catarrh 
for two years. One bottle of your Diamond Catarrh Remedy 
entirely relieved me from cold and catarrh.” O.M. Babcock. 

“Cured me effectually.’ John R, Barrett, Bookbinder, Chicago, 

Petaluma, Cal., Dec. 23,1872. “Your D.C. R. is astonishing 
every one around here,” KE, Jameson. 

Pccatoniea, Ill., Sept 224, 1873. “We think it is the best Reme- 
dy now before the public. It ought to be in every family. Please 
send it [1 doz.} as soon as possible.’’ R.E.Shimmin, Grain 
. “The best medicine I ever used for Catarrh.'' Mrs. R. 
E. Shimmin. 

Aurora, Ill., May 14th, 1871. ‘TI have used medicines that were 
highly recommended, none of which did me any good until I used 
your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave me immediate relief, 
andI now consider myself permanently cured.” W.B. Smith. 

La Porte, lud., May 18th, 1872. ‘Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear Sir: I 
have used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy in my praetice during 
the pst year, and find it far superior to any and every other 
treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will certainly do all you claim 
forit.” Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M. D. 

8-2 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


LYMYER 





M anuFAc? 





a wa against breakage. Oat- 


== bn Dane rtic ae + etc., sent free. 
BUYMYER MANUPAOTUBING OO, Cincinastl.O. 


EAUTIFUL WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 








ders. Samples free at drug stores. 7 mail 3 
cents. Boxes 25 cents. S. PALMER, 
7-11 12 Platt Street, New York. 





IMPLES, T4 N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 

Rheum, and all unsightly or distressing skin 
diseases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION, 
Price $1 per bottle. Samples free at Drug stores. 
By mail, 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 12 Platt 
street, New York. 7-11 


{ The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 








Its central location, its elegant and commodi3 
ous new building, now occupied; its full corps 
of competent instructors; its regular college 
classes and rapidly increasing Alumni; its com- 
plete and systematic course of study, classical 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high moral tone, and 
non-sectarian, positive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 
education. Ladies and gentlemen admitted to 
equal privileges. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president 

TH. 


Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D 
8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, 

° day athome. Terms free. Address 
$5220%00. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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To The Reader. 





We beg leave to say, and with all confidence, 
that we are manufacturing one of the most use- 
ful household articles ever offered to the public. 


A Smoothing Iron,A Glossing Iron,A 
Band Iron and a Fluting Machine 
ALL COMBINED IN ONE, 


And the only one 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC 


That combines all these qualities. 


Our circular to the right shows the Iron in its 
different positions, in each of which it performs 
its work perfectly, and before we enter into our 
special terms we wish to remind you that the 


Laborious Task of Ironing Comes 
Often, 


Is the hardest kind of work, is more dreaded, 
and creates more dissatisfaction when done than 
perhaps any other task about the household. 

It is not only necessary that the Ironer be 
pleased with the work herself, but it must be 
done ina manner calculated to satisfy the wearer 
and also to please the eye of the public. 

In ironing a piece of linen, itis like finishing a 
piece of goods for exhicition, as it is exhibited to 
its fullest extent when worn, and the anxiety of 
the Lroner to do the work nicely adds to the labor. 

There is perhaps no part of our dress in which 
we ure more particular than the finish of our 
linen, and with the common Flat Iron, such as 
is now used, itis impossible to do such work 
satistactorily. The art of polishing or glossing 
linen is one that has seldom been possessed by 
private families. Laundries, which have made 
ita special part of their business, have long kept 
it as secret as possible, in order to obtain those 
fabulous prices now asked and paid for such 
work. With our Iron we are now able to offer 
the possession of this art 


To Ewery F'amily 
Making Ironing one of the 
Easiest Tasks of the Household. 


As a Smoothing Iron for ironing linen, such as 
Cuffs, Collars, Shirt Bosoms, &c., 1t 


HAS.NEVER HAD AN EQUAL. 


The face being oval, which prevents blistering, 
prepare the linen perfectly for glossing, which 
must be done before glossing can be properly 
commenced. The Iron is then reversed, which 
is done instantly by simply placing the thumb 
on the latch and dropping the handle over the 
Iron, which brings the glossing ridge down on 
the work to be glossed, and the same iron and 
the same heat, by a few passes over, gloss the 
linen handsomely, and in just as simple a man- 
nerasthatof common ironing. You will, of 
course, understand that itis next to an impos- 
sibility to gloss with a broad, flat surface. 
Ow Iron asa 


BAND IRON, 


For Ironing Narrow Bands, Pressing Seams, 
etc., is comple, and fills a want long felt, and 
one that is fully appreciated by the ladies gen- 
erally. Asa 


E*luting Iron, 


It operates on the only true principle, viz: Iron- 
ing as a proper finish for all starched fabrics, 
and will do all classes of fluting, as explained 
in our circular, and would be 


Cheaper at $20, 


As a fluting machine, than the Crank Machine 
would be at 


SIX DOLLARS. 


It being the only iron in the market that will 
flute alpaca and worsted goods, that alone in- 
creases its value doubly and brings it doubly 
into use in the fall and winter season. As well 
as fluting the finest linen it will flute the coars- 
est woolen goods equally well. 

Goods fluted on this principle remain done up 
longer than when fluted either by crank or press 
motion. In grinding fluting through those crank 
machines the fabric is always liable to be cut 
and destroyed, and the rollers must cut through 
if the material is not gathered sufficiently full to 
reach the bottom of the corrugations, whereas, 
in fluting with our iron, if the fabric is not gath- 
ered sufficiently full to reach the bottom of the 
corrugations, the iron can be passed over light- 


ly, and will form the flutes without the slightest 
injury to the linen, and in the most satisfactory 
manner. It will do all work that a 


Crank Machine Can Do, 

And all other classes of fluting that the 
Crank Machine Can Not Do, 
which is necessary to be done. 

A trial will satisfy the most skeptical that thls is 
The Most Complete and Desirable 
Iron Ever Offered to 
The Public. 


And sells wholly on its own merits. 


OUR TERMS T 
Good, Steady, Energetic Men, 


Such as we want to handle our business in the 
different sections of the country, are very lib- 
eral, much more so than any could reasonably 
expect on an article that sells so rapidly as this 
iron. We have many agents appointed who sell 
as Many as, 


20 to 30 Irons per day in Ordinary 
Canvassing. 


If an agent sells but Five Irons per day, he is 
making more money than many others who have 
a capital of $5,000 invested in ordinary business. 
Besides, the risk of losing the capital is great. 
In this business a man could not, in a business 
way, lose a hundred dollars were he to try, as 
" salaaae selling so rapidly and costing so little, 
wi 


Always Bring Cash. 


There is no chance to lose, but every chance to 
ain. And recollect that, in taking hold of this 
yusiness you are engaged in selling a legitimate 

line of manufactured goods. ou are getting 
control of the sale of one of the 


Fastest Selling Articles Ever Offer- 
ed to the Public, 


Without sustaining any heavy outlay at the start, 
as is necessary in beginning a new business as 
remunerative as this. We have made the heavy 
expenditure ourselves. We furnish the goods 
complete, in cases, and supply all necessary 
printed matters, such as order books, circulars, 
reports for canvassing agents to fill up for their 
employers, and a 


Perfect System Laid Down, 
Foll. wing which a 


Man Cannot Fail to Make Mo y- 


We have expended large sums of money dur- 
ing the past year in maturing the business. We 
are now furnishing the goods to men who handle 
territory for us ata profit that we much doubt 
whether you would be willing to take as per cent 
for your money, were you to loan it out on good 
security; and we are giving our undivided at- 
tention to the business. We are placing the ter- 
ritory, and giving full control of the sale of the 
[ron on 


Most Advantageous Terms. 


WE WANT A 
Few Active, Reliable Men 


To place territory for us throughout the differ- 
ent sections o the country. To such persons 
we offer 


Special Inducements. 


We do not publish our private terms, as we 
think such a course detrimental to the interests 
of parties taking hold of the business. Such 
termas we will furnish by mail upon application. 
You will then be able to judge as to whether the 
business will pay you or not. 

We are publishing no certificates of other par- 
ties. We think it the better plan that you should 


In order that you may more fully judge of the 
success of this Iron during the past, we herewith 
add a fewof the dates and extent of the orders 
received from one of our agents, Capt. R. H. 
Allen, of Rockford, [ll., who has a few can- 
vassers employed, as follows: 





| Sally 6, 1873......... 200 Irons Ordered. 
|}Jaly 15 ‘* ......... 300 = 
| SS Bee ree 8 Doz ae 
eS: OFF Le enceee 500 Irons ‘‘ 
IE 2?" “Sesupueued 3 Doz ed 
Aug. 30 ‘* .......... ss. ** ad 
Sept.2 ‘* ..... parse 2" ai 
ees Oo osesis.cd 25 ‘ ne 
St err = ee 
Sept. 26 * .......... ae <¢ sad 


After the last mentioned date the standing or- 
der was 


Three Hundred Irons per Week 


During the winter. These are the orders from 
one of our numerous Agents. 


We herewith publish a letter from the same 
party, as follows : 
RoOcKFORD, ILuL., Feb. 6, 1874. 
Hewitt Man’ f’g Company, Pittsburg, Pa.: 


Gents :—Your favor of the 3d inst. is at hand, 
acknowledging receipt of draft, and with bill of 
lading inclosed, tor which please accept thanks; 
also for your prompt shipments. 


You ask me howI conduct my gusiness, as I 
sell so many goods in sucha small space of terri- 
tory, and in reply would say, I have tried many 
ways, but find my present plan the most success- 
ful. I start my agents out, giving each one a 
district to canvass, and I have them canvass it 
thoroughly, and when my delivery agent goes 
through delivering the Irons he endeavors to look 
| up a good responsible lady or gentleman who is 
| well acquainted in each township, and appoints 
| them local agents to supply those who were not at 
| home when the firstagent wasaround. My deliv- 
ering agent then leaves a list of those supplied 
with the local agent, who has little difficulty in 
selling to the families not already supplied, as the 
Iron once seen in use sells itself. Those local 

agents, as a general thing, are selling more Irons 
| in every section than my first canvassers sold, 
pet it seemed to me that they sold to at least 
three families out of five judging from the popu- 
| lation in each township, and the constant calls ot 
| from one to eight dozen from those agents take 
up @ great money goods. My canvassers are 
selling from ten to twenty Irons per day, each, 
and some have sold as high as thirty a day in 
| good weather. As to the section of country, I 
| find very littledifference so far. The Iron sells 
| readily every place I have reached, and gives the 
| Very best sutisfaction, ladies frequently saying 
| they ‘‘ would not be without it for twenty dol- 
| lara.’’ My health has been poor this winter, so 
| that I have not beer able to push business, but it 
is now improving, and if it continues so, I will 
| soon Move out with a good force of canvassers, 
| and make up for lost time. You can count on 
me for at least ten to twelve hundred Irons per 
week, instead of three or four hundred, as now 
| [have but three good agents out, beside local 
agents. 
| I want ten counties more, and would like them 
| adjoining my present territory, or in Southern 
| Wisconsin. Please make out deed and send it on 
|C. O. D. Give me the counties altogether if you 
}can. With what experiences I have had now, I 
think I can put out force enough this summer to 
|W ork them to your satisfaction; as I said befofe, 
| the Lron sells readily, and pleases everybody. I 
can get hundreds of certificates and reccom- 
}mendattons or the highest kind, but I don’t 
bother with them, as any lady can see by five 
minutes’ examination that the Iron is what we 
| represent it, and just what she wants, and she is 
| bound to have it. I presumeI have showed the 














order asample of the goods and then judge for Iron to thousands of ladies, and have never yet 
yourself. You will then know how to act in the | found one who has not pronounced it ** the best 





matter. The Iron will please you. It sells eve- | and most practicable article of the kind she ever 
rywhere. saw.’’ You may expect another order from 


me by the last of next week for at least fifty 
cases, 
Wishing you every success, 
Yours respectfully, ° 
R. H. ALLEN. 





In consequence of Mr. Allen’s health failing, 
he went to the sea shore this summer, and since 
his health has improved, he has taken charge of 
the New England States, and his success is still 
greater than in Illinois. Having only been five 
weeks in organizing his business up to the first 
of this month and has placed this month one 
hundred and forty dozen Irons. His headquar- 
ters now is Manchester, New Hampshire. Thus 
showing that the lron meets with success every- 
wnere by the same management 

HEWITT MF’G Co. 

Sept. 30, 1874. 

Our space being limited, we cannot quote or- 
ders from all. 





Hewitt Manufacturing Company. 


The atteniion of every housekeeper among our 
readers 1s invited to the advertisement of the 
Hewitt Manufacturing Company, on the fourth 
page, where an aceount of the most convenient 
Iron ever invented will be found. No other Iron 
possesses So Many qualities for laundry purposes, 
while it can be worked withthe utmostease. We 
have one of them in our house which has been 
thoroughly tested, and has given the most com- 
plete satisfaction. The number sold is conclusive 
evidence ot the popularity which this Iron has 
achieved in a short time.—Editorial from Pres- 
byterian Banner, April 1. 


The King Iron. 


The new invention, King Iron, advertised in 
this week’s paper, is a domestic utensil of great 
importance. It takes the place of the old-fash- 
ioned smoothing Iron, and brings into service a 
variety of essential offices in this department of 
housekeeping. It performs all tne work claimed 
for it by theinventor. This is the testimony of 
the other side of the editorial house where one of 
the articles has been thoroughly tested. It is a 
laber saver, and a beautifier of allittouches. It 
is easily handled, made to last a life-time, orna- 
mental and not likely to be superseded by any 
similar invention. It seems to cover the whole 
ground in its adaptation to the work designed. 
We commend the advertiser as a business man 
of honor and integrity, and must say that he 
deserves the great success he has achieved. He 
has been an earnest, patient laborer, and 1s now 
master of his business in what he manufactures, 
and what he undertakes, by way of introducing 
his goods.—Editorial from the Methodist Re- 
corder of Pittsburg, Pa., March 14, 1874. 


From the Cincinnati Christian Standard. 


‘“ We have one of tbese Irons in use in our own 
family, and can safely say that it is one of the 
few inventions that come up to the representa- 
tions made and the merits claimed forit. This 
company is spoken of in the Advance, Advocate, 
Methodist Recorder and others, referring to 
| them editorially, in a gratifying and highly com- 
mendable manner. 


In regard to the Iron, it speaks for itself. It 
is beautiful in appearance, and practical in its 
ability to do the best of work. 


This opportunity for persons to engage in a 
paying business, without investing large capi- 
trl, seldom offers itself. Write this company: 
youcan fuily rely upon their representations, 
and secure a portion of their territory. 
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Tae BING. 
a COMPLETE IRONS IN ONE. 4 


Manufactared by 


HEWITT MANFACTURING CO. 


Offiice and Manufactory, DuQuesne Way, bet. 4th and Sth streets, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 








A Combined Smoothing, Glossing, Band and Fluting Iron. 


EMPLOYMENT Lady & Gentleman 


FOR Canvassing Agents 


THOUSANDS, WANTED. 


Fig. 1 reprrsents the Iron as used for ironing plain work. 


As h Smoothing Iron it is one of the finest manufactured, the face being oval, which. pre- 
vents blistering linen, and is the only oval-faced turned Iron made in the country. 








IN EVERY 


COUNTY. 


Fig. 2 represents the Iron when used for Polishing or Glossing. 


It is the most complete and only perfect glossing Iron made, reducing this tedious per- 
formance (as heretofore practiced) to the same simplicity and speed as that of ordinary 
ironing. We form a central glossing rib across the middle of the whole face of the iron, 
thus giving a wide span to the glossing rib, enabling the operator to gloss at each motion 
the full width of the iron; whereas the ordinary iron used for glossing has its rib lying par- 
allel with the face of the iron, and as it moves to and fro reduces the bearing to not over 
one inch, and hence great skill on the ~~ of the operator is needed to prevent ridging,and 
much time is absolutely necessary; and as our glossing rib extends centrally across the face, 
on which the weight of the iron rests, it prevents all side rolling, and moves as steadily as 
an ordinary iron. Now all can see that did the rib extend parallel with the face of the iron 
as is the case with other glossing irons heretofore used, great strength of wrist would be 
required by the operator; or when the heel of the iron is used for glossing, the operator is 
obliged to carry the entire weight of theron. No more argument will be necessary to 
convince all that for ease and speed ours is, as we have stated, the only perfect glossing iron 
now offered to the public. 





EVERY FAMILY THAT EVERY ONE WHO 


USES OUR IRON SELLS OUR IRON 


Will save time and Can 


Make Money 





Fig. 3 represents the Iron when used as a Band Iron. 


Which is calculated to be used when any narrow strip is ironed, and the bordering ma- 
terial left untouched. No lady can do a single day’s ironing without needing it. For in- 
stance, all double ruffies have a narrow band between them, when it must be used. Also 
for seams, belts and bias bands between puffs and ruffies. 


Or GREAT INTEREST TO LADIES, AND A GOOD THING FOR AGENTS.—Elsewhere will 
be found the two-page advertisement of the ““King’’"—combining in one simple and admira- 
ble instrument, a Band Iron, a Glossing Iron, a Smoothing Iron and a Fluting Machine. 

m our own experience and the unanimous testimony of all who have tried it, it is, by 
all odds, the best iron ever put upon the market. It is just new; is covered by a number of 
potenen; erforms all the work claimed for it, andis in such wonderful demand that the 

ewitt Manufacturing Co. make a specialty of its manufacture, and are driven to their wits 
ends to know how to keep up with their orders. Agents too are doing- wonders with this 
iron. Everybody wants it, and no one faults it. As soon as it is shown to the lady of the 
house, it at once commends itself for simplicity and wondrous utility. Look carefully at 
the advertisement, examine the cuts, read what is claimed for it to the number of sixteen 
different points, and then send for sample, and our word for it, you cannot fail to be 
Pleased. Allinformation will be most cheerfully afforded, if you will address, distinctly, 

ving your name, postoflice, county and State, the “‘Hewitt Manufacturing Co.” Box 868, 

ttsburg, Pa. We take pleasure in vouching for them as a erfectly reliable and honora- 


GET READY Order Your 
~~ SAMPLES 
Business. IN TIME, 
: Before the 
First in 


TERRITORY 


Is all Taken. 


FIRST SERVED 





Fig. 4 represents the Iron when used as a Fluting Iron. 


AS A FLUTING IRON. 


By simply attaching the detachable corrugated plate, which is done in an instant, ii is 
then ready for fluting in connection with a corrugated base-board, which is furnished with 
each iron. Its completeness will be seen in what it will do, operating as it does on the only 
true principle, viz: Ironing as a proper finish for all starched fabrics. This is the only 
principle of fluting machine that has been presented that will properly iron flutes,and make 
them correspond in finish with the body of the article being ironed. 


The Work it Will Do Which No Other Principle of Fluter has ever Yet 
Performed. 


First—It always imparts a finish to each flute, which corresponds exactly with the body 
of the article being fluted. 

Second—It will flute any depth of ruffle, from one-quarter of an inch to three feet or 
more, and the whole front, which is now done, of a morning wrapper. 

Third—lIt will flute a puff same as a ruffle—that is, it will flute between bands. 

Fourth—It will flute double ruffles. 

Fifth—It will flute alpaca or worsted goods as neatly as linen, and set every flute. All 
forcing or o—— is avoided, and as the iron moves forward and exposes the material, you 
can prevent in all cases scorching, and can see when flutes are perfect. 

Sixth—It will form une or more ribs for cords or braids. 

Seventh—It will form one or more flutes around bed-shams, table-covers, window cur- 
tains, etc., any distance desired from the edge, and in any direction, and by this you can 
see you are enabied, with this iron, te do up goods of any kind in any styls. 


Reasons Why This Iron Meets the Wants of the People and Sells Everywhere. 


First—It’s Four PERFECT IRONS in one. 

Second—It is the only perfect Glossing Iron in the market that has made the art of gloss- 
ing as easy as that of common ironing. . 

Phird—It’s the finest finished Iron, complete, in the market. 

Fourth—Its ironing face is oval, which prevents blistering linen and gives finish to all 


work. 

Fifth—It forms a beautiful Band Iron, for ironing narrow bands between puffs, seams, 
ete., which cannot be done with the ordinary smoothing iron. 

Sixth—As a Fluting Machine, it operates on the only true principle—Ironing as a proper 
finish for all starched fabrics. 

Seventh—The Crank Fluting Machines cost from six dollars up to fisteen dollars, will only 
fiute a few inches, and mash the starch in blotches, and fiuting done by them musses up in 
an hour’s —— They cannot flute puffs between bands at all, and it takes from two to 
three experienced persons to flute with a Crank Machine. 

Eighth—F luting done with our Iron will stay fluted longer than fluting done by any roller 
or press machine. 

Ninth—F luting done by our Iron presents a more beautiful appearance than that done on 
{ other principle. , 

‘Tenth—Any lady that can do common ironing can flute with our iron. 

Eleventh—Any lady that cando common ironing can gloss with our Iron, as it is just as simple 
as ironing—after having ironed the linen withsmooth face, which must be done before glossing— 
you have only to revolve the iron (as shown in cut) and gloss om same principle and with same 
heat. Ladies often wonder why they cannot gloss linen as it is done in laundries, forgetting that 
a broad flat surface will not gloss, and that they have not the iron to do it with. 

Twelfth—There is no oval-faced ‘‘turned’’ Smoothing Iron in the market except ours—if there 
was it would e¢ost at least $2 25 alone. 

Thirteenth—This is the only Glossing Iron made, having its glossing rib extending centrally 
across the face of the iron, and if made separately would cost at least $2 50. 

Fourteenth—A Band Iron separate would be worth $1 25. 

Fifteenth—The cheapest crank machine in the market that will flute as deep as four inches will 
cost $6 50 and upwards. You would have therefore to pay about $12 50tor the machinery now 
used to do each of the classes of work our lron will do, and even then you cannot do one-half the 
work you can with our Iron. 

Sixteenth—Our Smoothing Iron, Glossing Iron, Band Iron and Fluting Machine combined and 
complete, which willin each position perform the work more c mpletely than anything in the 
market, with directions for fluting woasted and alpaca goods, and recipe for preparing starch for 
glossing, cost only $5 00 at retail Thus you see thereis a saving of $7 50in buying our Iron, be- 
sides the advantages in the Iron—for convenience and the work it will do, which you cannot do 
with the oiher machinery now in use. Our Iron is handsomely nickel-plated, which prevents 
sticking and rust. 

This enables any family to do their own ornamental ironing, and do it better than they have ever 
been able to get it done ata laundry, therefore saving extravagant prices which they have been 
obliged to pay. At its cheap cost, what family can afford to do without it? Don’t fail to see this 
Iron before purchasing any other. The Iron has been finished to please, and all wonder at the 
beauty, utility and cheapness of the 


KING GLOSSING, SMOOTHING, BAND AND FLUTING IRON. 


We will send sample Iron, with Fluting Board, Directions, Circulars and Order Book complete 
to parties wishing an agency, for Four Dollars,’’ or to any person ordering where we have no 
agency started. We do this to advertise our Iron, as one Iron, where it can be seen, will sell 
dozens. Persons wishing an agency should send forsample, as it is impossible to form a correct 
idea of the Iron from our advertisement. In case you should fail to take hold of the business af- 
ter sending for sample, you can sell the Iron for more than it cost you, which we will allow you to 
do. Send forsampleand terms. Our termsare the best ever offered on an article that sells so rap- 
idly and fully meets the wants of the people. Address all orders and letters to 


HEWITT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





ble house.—{Editorial from “People’s Monthly,” Pittsburg, Pa. 


[State in what paper you saw this advertisement). 
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ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


The Polytechnic Department of 
Washington University, St, Louis, 
will open its next session on Sep- 
tember 14. 


The regular classes will be: 


1. FRESHMAN, studying Geometry, 
Physics, Mechanical and Free-hand Draw- 
ing, English Literature and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


2. SopHomorE, studying Descriptive 
Geometry , Trigonometry , Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Physics and Chemistry. 


8. JuNioR, in (a) CiviL ENGINEER- 
ING, studying Differential Calculus, Railway 
Engineering, Shades Shadows and Perspec- 
o Practical Chemistry, Geology and Eng- 


ish. 

In (6] MiInING ENGINEERING, studying Differ- 
ential Calculus, Surveying, Shades Shadows 
and Perspective, Practical chemistry, Geolo- 
gy, English, Mining and Metallurgy. 

In (c) divisions will be formed in Dynamical 
Engineering and in Chemistry exclusively, if 
properly qualified students desire it. 

4, SENIOR, in (@) CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING, studying Rankine’s Manual of Civil Engi- 
neering, Applied Mechanics, Machine and 
+ ‘ccc rawing, Astronomy and Eng- 
ish. 

In (6) MiIntInG ENGINEERING, studying Applied 
Mechanics, Drawing, English, and Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Mining and Metallurgy. 

(c) Other divisions formed as above. 


Laboratory work is required of each class. 
German may be studied during the first half- 
year; French during the second. Instruction in 
Gymnastics will be given to each class. The 
standards of scholarship and manual skill are 
high. Examinations are trequent and thorough. 
All the shops, laboratories, drawing and lecture 
rooms are spacious and well equipped. The 
professors are experienced and strong. St. Louis 
is at present the very centre of the various engi- 
neering interests of the United States, and great 
pains are taken to utilize the resulting advanta- 
ges, in combining theory with practice. It is 
thought that on all essential points, this depart- 
ment furnishes to students in engineering and 
the exact sciences, facilities surpassed in no in- 
stitution in the country and equalled in but very 
few. 

For information as to conditions of admission, 
board, expenses, &., apply to 

C.M. WOODWARD, 
Dean of Polytechnic Department. 

W. GQ. ELIOT, D. D., Chancellor of the Uni- 

versity. 7-12 


Hearth and Home. 


1875 : A MODEL WEEKLY PAPER 
¢) . FORTHE HOME. The choic- 
— est Literature, Superb Illustra- 
a ‘tions. Twelve Graphic Etch- 
wi :ings, copies of celebrated works 
‘of art, presented at once, free to 
‘every subscriber. AN UNRIVAL- 
:ED PREMIUM! Twenty pages 
:weekly, wd $la year, postage 
prepaid — e paper. See it at 
inews stands. Ask your post- 
‘master to show you HEARTH 
:AND Home and the EreninGs, 
a ‘and give him your order. 
: Ladies at Homeand men 
iwho have other business wanted 
as agents. Novel plans, plessant 
work, Goop Pay. Send 3 cent stamp for full 
articulars, or $1 50 for outfit, including the 12 
OTCHINGS in elegant Portfoiio and the paper six 
months to your address. Tnk Grapuic Co., 
Publishers, 39 and 41 Park Place, N. Y. 
7:11 
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AS AGENTS. 


THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 


Recommended by State Board of Louisiana. 
The number sold more than doubled every year. 
Every school house in the land needs it. Up- 
wards of 200,000 sold in the United States. 

Now used in most every section of the coun- 
try, and the leading cities of the United States. 
among them Jersey City, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Lafayette, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Atlanta, St. Louis, Lawrence, 
Lincoln, Kansas City. A comprehensive list of 
places and numerous testimonials turnished 
when desired. The Excelsior Desk possesses 
those qualities peculiar to itself which in combi- 
nation make it the best desk in the world. For 
descriptive catalogue of furniture and all school 
supplies, address Excelsior School Mt’g Co., 
Cincinnati, 124 Walhut st; Philadelphia, 1003 
Arch st; St. Louis, 704 Chestnut st; New Or- 
leans, 166 Julia st; Atlanta, 112 Whitehall st; 
Omaha, 528 Fitteenth st. BENJ. LEAS, 

Agt., 166 Julia st., New Orleans. 








ALESMEN—Sartain’s engraving ‘‘One of 
the Chosen,’’ sells at sight. Forty percen.t 
to salesmen. Name territory and will send copy 
fer $1 10, Address ‘‘Art Union,’’ Chicago.7-10 





OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


The Life of the Republic Illustrated. 
BY C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


Author of ‘‘Glory and Shame of England,’’ 
‘*The Napoleon Dynasty,’’ ‘‘ Life and Public 
Services of Charles Sumner,’’ 

The publishers feel justified in asserting that 
they are offering to the world one of the most in- 


teresting, comprehensive and valuable books | 


which has yet been written in this country. 

No such work exists, and it is needed by all 
classes of citizens. 

It unfolds the msst brilliant record of achieve- 
ment ever made by a nation. 

It covers the most interesting century in the 
history of the human race, and will be the first 
guide-boek of American progress yet produced. 

lt will be a permanent treasure-house of the 
trophies of National Glory, and, as a text-book 
for use in our schools and colleges, will combine 
history, geography —- economy, and a 
course of reading, all bound in the chain of fas- 
cinating narration. 

It will embrace the chief fruits of the literary 
labors of the lifetime of a soronealy American 
author, who has written with such power on na- 
tional themes. The work is in glowing style; 
and while no important fact of our history is 
omitted, it never grows tedious by detail, nor 
dull by generalization. 

Our First Hundred Years will be printed in the 


finest library historic style, and will be issued in | 


twelve monthly parts of 64 or more pages each, 
making, when completed, July 4, 1875, an ele- 
gant royal 8vo volume of about 800 pages. Being 
absolutely a subscription book, itcan be had on- 


ly through our authorized canvassing agents who | 


will deliver the parts to subscribers every month 
and collect fifty cents, the subscription price. 
he teacher in the United States can secure 
this valuable work, and a year’s profitable em- 
ployment that will not interfere with their school 
duties, by addressing for specimen pages and 
terms, U.S. Publishing Co.,13 University Place, 
New York. 7-12 


OPIU HABIT CURED! 


All Opium-Eaters can 
easily be cured. 





Address 
W. P. PHELON, M. D., 
259 Repdclph st., Chicago, Room 2. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY : 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 
PPOFESSORS AND LECTURERS : 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’t of Law Faculty 
Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 
Hon. Albert Todd. 
Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge o1 St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 
Hon 


Cireuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

fon. Chester H. Krum, Judge St. Louis | 


Circuit Court. 
Alex. Martin, A. M. 


— M. Stewart, A. M., Dean of Law Fac- 
ulty. 


Regular annual session will open Oct. 14, 1874. | 


UITION : 
Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 


There are six free scholarships in this school, | 
three for junior and three for senior class. There | 


are no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars, address 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
7-12 303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





WOOD & FISHER, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 


ST. LOUIS. 
N. B.—J. W. Fisner, formerly Operator for 
A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market street. 8-2 


$1475 Shot-gun 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front acting locks, | 


warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good 
shooter, or no sale, with flask, pouch and wad- 
cutter for $14 75. Can be sent C. O. D., with 


privilege to examine before aying bill. Send | 
stamp for circulars to Re Co., gun deal- 
ers, 1018 N. Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
Only $2 50 


A YEAR. 





"Vill be sent from now to close of 1875, postage 
paid for 1875, to any new subscriber, on receipt 
of $2 50. The illustrations in the paper of whieh 
| there! are given about 400 during the year, are 
| pronounced the finestin the world, and cost 
| thousands of dollars. The reading matter em- 
braces stories, sketches, poems, latest secular 
| and religious news, and editorials on current 
| events, written by authors of known reputation 
| —combine to make a complete family, weekly at 
| alow price. 

| TO CANVESSERS. 

A great opportunity is offered to work for the 
paper, as the commission is large, and the at- 
tractiveness of the paper readily secures sub- 
| scriptions—$45 was paid one agent recently, asa 
result of first experimental canvass. Specimen 
copies furnished free. Address ‘‘Illustrated 
| Christian Weekly,’’ No. 150 Nassaust., N. Y. 
7-11 
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School Teacher, 

| You can double your salary by selling ‘‘The Cen- 
| tennial Gazetteer of the United States,’’ even- 
| ings, Saturdays, and during vacation. The 
book contains information of great value to 
| yoursel , your pupils and their parents. For 

particulars, address ZIEGLER & McCURDY, 
7-12 St. Louis, Mo. 

INSTRUCTION 


IN 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 
IN 


Chaffee’s Phonographic 


Institute. 
163 Water st., Aswego, N. Y. 








°~F"INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY MAIL.<e3 


| 
| Terms, including books and phonographic pa- 
per, for a complete elementary course, $20. 
For the Reporting Course—A sufficient num- 
| ber of lessons to make the pupil, with proper 
exertion on his part a practical reporter, .$75 00. 
Standard Phonographic books forsale. Sent by 
| mail on receiptof price. Graham’s Hand Book 
| of Phonogaphy, $2 25; Graham’s First Phono- 
graphic Reader, $1 60; Graham’s Second Pho- 
nographic Reader, $2; Graham’s Standard Pho- 
| nographic Dictionary, $5; Phonographic Paper 
(double line) per quire, 25. These are the only 
| books from which the best system of short-hand 
| can be learned. 


JoB PRINTING done with neatness and dispatch 
and at reasonable rates. Visiting cards nicely 
| printed for lic per doz; 50c for 50 or 75¢ per 100. 
| Sent by mail on receipt ef price. Subscriptions 
| received for the following: Students’ Journal, 
$l a year; Educational Jurnal, $1 50; Schoolday 
| Magazine, with a $2 steel engraving, only $l a 

year. For Writing > Phonographic 
Books, or Instruction in Phonography, address, 

W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
7-11 


Revere House, 
On the European Plan, 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 





Corner of Houston street... .......... New York 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. 
|T. 3. COE. 8-8 R. T. COE. 


The Best North and South Line 
IN IO <A. 


| 

| 

| 

| Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minne- 
sota Railway. 


iy passenger trains each way daily except 
| Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railway at Bur- 
lington. Going north, 8:23a.m.7:20p. m. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at 
| West Liberty—going north, 11:25 a.m.10:25 p.m. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway at Cedar 
Rapids—going north, 2:25 a. m. 1:35 p. m., 
making the best route through Iowa from Chi- 
cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin 
St. Paul, and all parts of Northern lowa and 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 
cars on all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
| and all information given by Agents of theC. R. 
|/I. &P.R’y, C. &N. W.R’y, C., B. & Q. R’y. 

W. W. WALKER, WM: GREENE, 

Gen’l 5 ae Gen’1 Manager. 

| C. J. Ives, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, 
| 7-18 Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





THE BEST ROUTE. 


The traveling public pronounce the 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 


East or to the West. 


%3Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c, 


are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


are now a synonym for 


Speed, 
Comfort, 


Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route. 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka & Sant Ke Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 





. —_— 

Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

IT ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 

For circular and general information, ad- 


dress A. E. TOUZALIN, 
MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
7-12 Topeka, Kansas. 





TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


LEAVE ATCHISON—West—Mail and Express, 
No. 1, 12:40 p. m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00p. m. 

ARRIVES AT ATCUISON—Mail and Ex ress, No. 
2, 1:55 p. m.; Stock Express, No. 4, 11:45a. m. 

LEAVE ToreEKA—W est—Mail and Express, No. 
toe m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No. 5, 9 a. m. 

ConnEcTIONS—At Emporia, with M., K. & T. 
Railroad for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
son, and all points in Texas. 

At Wichita, with Southwestern Stage Compa- 
=_> Line for Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
City, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 
Agee and Fort Sill. 

At Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 
son’s Stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 
well’s, Las Vegas, Fort Union, Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, eto. 7-12 
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